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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Contributions and Letters: intended. for 


publication must be accompanied by the Name 


and Address of the writer; not necessarily for 
ee but for the information of the 
ditor 


Contributions cannot be returned, unless a 
stamp ts sent for that purpose. 


Correspondents are requested to send their 
MSS. not later than the 24th of each month, 
and to forward a notice of musical events as 
they occur. Jt is desired that names be written 
distinctly to avoid mistakes. 





Music, the noblest and most sublime of 
the arts, requires for its complete attainment 
and mastery a greater expenditure of time 
and persistent effort than any other study. 


Every true artist knows how hard it is to 
keep up his merely technical skill. Dr. 
Hans von Btilow expresses himself on this 
matter in the following striking words: 
“If I fail to practise a single day I notice 
the effect myself; if I fail to practise for 
two days my friends notice it; if I fail to 
. practise for three days the public notice it !” 
These words of one of the greatest of con- 
temporary pianoforte players should have 
weight with our young readers. He, only, 
Whose heart is in the work, and whovis 


rf 


& persevering and genuine: disciple can’ 


hope to overcome. the difficulties. that ob- 
struct his progress, and these manfully 
distanced, yet none is able to vest upon his 
laurels. Music knows no rest.” 


What we wish in our pianists is a happy 
combination of bath technical ability and a 
musical conception and rendering of works. 
If a person be able to execute easily difficult 
finger and octave’ passages such as may be 
found in many of the standard works, he has 
no thoughts of the execution to trouble him 
—that is already mastered—and he can give 
himself up entirely to the musical element 
of the work he is .playing, throw his whole 
soul into it, and thereby. produce an interpre- 
tation that is manly and vigorous and at the 
same time poeti al and musical. These are 
the kind of pis ts we want—men of strong 
character, who} impress us-not. only by 
their grandeur and vigour, but also by their 
refined and musical, interpretations, 





Therefore, we i tostudents, if youdesireto 
rise to distinction, as a player, practise faith- 
fully your scales, octaves, finger exercises, 
&e., and by.so doing develop a technique, 
which will enable you, to master the most 
difficult compositions, and to render them 
with an ease and freedom of. execution and 
a musical conception of their beauties; which 
will not only delight your hearers, but will 
prove a source of enjoyment to yourself, 
such as you cannot have, if you are for ever 
thinking of the difficulties before you. Re- 
member, ' technique is’ the foundation of 
gos ate pla ying. 


One of the most notable events of: the 
present season has been the two monstre 
concerts, given during the past month in the 


Royal Albert Hall, in honour of the jubilee 


of Sir Julius Benedict's residence and labours 
in England. These concerts will long be 
memorable in the history of English music, 
and young musicians in the 20th century will 
recall to mind how that on the 6th and 7th of 
June, 1884, they saw at the conductor's desk 
aman who had seen and conversed with 
Beethoven and Schubert ; who had been the 
favourite pupil of Weber, and lived on terms 
of intimacy or courtesy with almost every 
leading musician, composer, singer, and 
pianist of the 19th century. 


For the past fifty vears Sir Julins has been 
a concert-giver, and his career in this 
country is to a great extent identified with 
his annual concerts. Few are now living 
who .remember Malibran, Grisi, Rubini, 
and Lablache, artistes who were heard at 
the earliest of his long series of concerts, 
the first.of which was given early in 1834, 
soon after his arrival in England. ‘To 
lovers of music, the programme of these 
fifty . performances present a singularly’ 
interesting record of the successive genera- 
tions of musical talent which have arisen 
within the past half century, Few operatic 
“stars” are absent, and they contain 
memorials of some of the most famous 
composers of the age, from Mendelssohn 
downwards. The intention to collect these 





mementoes of the past into a single volume 
will gratify many. 





Although upwards of eighty years of age, 
Sir Julius is still wonderfully vigorous and 
ready for work. His personal qualities’ 
have endeared him to many, and at these 
concerts. one impulse seemed. to move the 
audience—the desire to do honour to one 
who had worked for the enjoyment of* the 
public -for a greater number of years than is 
usually allotted to the life of man, 


.No musician has been more free from the 
besetting sin of professional jealousy than 
Sir Julius. His invariable kindness to his 
brethren in art for years has made his 
house a centre of artistic life in London, and 
many have made their first step towards 
reputation and. fortune under his auspices, 
In the annals of the musical world he stands - 
alone ; to no other musician has it been given 
to review fifty years of artistic work, and his 
name inthe future will beremembered as that. 
of one of the most industrious workers in the 
various fields of music. England has ever 
been ready to honour such, and Sir Julius has 
had his triumphs in the past. In his short 
address to the audience that filled the 
Albert Hall he alluded to this, and standing 
the:e “on the brink of the forever” the 
veteran musician thanked the English people 
for the appreciation shown to his fifty years 
of unremitting labours. We publish in this 
issue facsimile of Benedict’s MS, and extract 
from autograph letter, 
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Cnmetngiialoans 

Madame Patti, as Linda, roused the New 
York critics to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. One of these writers says : “ Madame 
Patti's song is the matchless charm of all her 
impersonations. It is absolutely perfect. 
The most severe tests of the vocalist’s 
methods, endurance and accuracy, serve only 
to increase the admiration of the listener. 
No grace note, no semi-tone, no syllable in a 
word of the text is slighted in her execution. 
Her time is faultless, her intonation of un- 
swerving precision, her gradations of tone 
as skilfully managed as by a machine of 
miraculous nicety of construction.” The 
point in all this for vocalists to note and 
profit by is that it is the perfection of Patti's 
execution, not her voice, that makes her the 
greatest living artist. 

? 

Count Géza Zichy, the one-armed Hun- 
garian piano player and composer, has just 
completed one of his extensive concert tours, 
the proceeds of which he invariably devotes 
to charitable purposes. Count Zichy lost his 
right arm at the age of fifteen by the dis- 
charge of his gun while hunting. He has 
trained his left so marvellously as to deceive 
by his play the ear of the listener, who can 
searcely be persuaded that such brilliant 
effects may be produced with one hand 
only. His compositions have met with 
equal favour. They are all intended for 
the left hand, and Liszt has declared that 
they are better in style, more delicate in 
taste, and stronger in effect than many com- 
positions for two and four hands. He finds 
them, however, exceedingly difficult and 
only adapted to players of the author's skill 


and training. 





If Sarah Bernhardt’s much lauded per- 
formance of Lady Macbeth is as original 
and as striking as some of the phrases in 
the French version she performs, it must be 
remarkable indeed. The witches’ “hell 
broth ” is there transformed into a “ potage 
de l’enfer ;" and the “ daggers unmannerly 
breeched in gore” appears as “ poignards 
culottes de sang.” This is almost as unique 
as the translation in an earlier Gallic version 
of the tragedy of “ Hail, Macbeth!” into 
“T] fait gréle M. Macbeth,” or, “ Hail, 
horrors, hail! into “comment vous portez- 
vous, horreurs, comment vous portez-vous 7” 
Shakespeare's frequent change of scene 
seems to have bothered the adapter, who, 
however, ingeniously escaped this difficulty 
by rearranging the play in nine acts! 


Mme. Hauk intends spending her summer 
holiday at her beautiful new home near 
Lake Geneva. For next season she has 
signed engagements for St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, and during the carnival season she 
will sing Elsa in “ Lohengrin,” at the Cos- 
tanzi Theatre, in Rome, where * Lohengrin ” 
has never before been performed. Mme. 


Hauk was recently the recipient of a rare 
distinction, the Emperor of Germany having 
sent her, through the Lieutenant-General 
Baron Hiilsen, his large photographic 
portrait, with his own signature, “ Wilhelm 
Imp. Rex.” It is said that Mme. Adelina 
Patti is the only other singer who shares 
this honour with Minnie, Hauk. Such a 
recognition of talent by crowned heads is 
pleasant indeed. 


The musical season at the Botanical 
Gardens being fully entered upon, the 
occasional performances hitherto given on 
Thursdays by the band and pipers of the 
érd Highlanders will now take the form of 
a continuous series on these evenings. The 
same arrangement as is in operation on the 
Saturdays will be observed in holding the 
musical promenades in the Winter Garden 
should the weather not admit of having 
them in front of the new plant-houses. This 
announcement will be received with pleasure 
by many who may not find it convenient to 
attend on Saturday. 


On the 7th ult. a vote was taken in the 
General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church on the instrumental music question. 
The whole of Friday was devoted te debate 
on the subject, continuing until Saterday 
morning at two o'clock. The anti-instru- 
mentalist party moved to the effect that 
discipline should be exercised against con- 
gregations using instruments. An amend- 
ment was moved setting forth that it would 
be disastrous to the Church to do so. The 
amendment was carried by 266 against 245, 
or a majority for the amendment of 21. By 
this slender majority has a schism in the 
Irish Presbyterian Church been avoided. 
The liberal policy in church music is gain- 
ing ground in all quarters, and the “ kist 0’ 
pipes” in the next generation we doubt not 
will have found its way into the churches 
which still exorcise them. / 


From Swansea we learn the corporation 
has decided by a majority of two that per- 
mission should be given to bands to play in 
the public parks on Sundays,.-The feeling 
ran very high, and a deputation of sixty 
clergymeti and ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers attended to protest. The majority 
of the council, however, thought that since 
a religious census had shown that two-thirds 
of the population of the borough went to no 
place of worship on the Sabbath, something 
should be done for them. 


~ Lord Folkestone writes from 8, Ennismore- 
gardens, 8.W., and gives the following 
details of work accomplished by the People’s 
intertainment Society. The number of 
concerts has increased year by year, from 
66 in 1879 to 131 during the last season. 
These free concerts were given in the fol- 
lowing localities ;—Battersea, Bermondsey, 





Clapham, Rotherhithe, Westminster, Wal- 


worth, Limehouse, &c., and it is calculated 
that upwards of 100,000 persons attended 
them, who would otherwise have had no 


.opportunity of procuring rational amuse- © 


ment for themselves. The concerts, as 
mentioned above, are entirely free, admis- 
sion being obtained by invitation ticket. 
This effort to brighten the lives and cheer 
the dull monotony of our working fellow 


| citizens’ existence is worthy of generous 


help. The society expended over £1,000 
during last season, and there is at present a 
large sum to make up over and above the 
income derived from subscriptions and 
donations. Full particulars of the society 
may be obtained from Mr. J, Maude Cra- 
ment, secretary, 10a, Kensington-square, W, 





The warmth of her welcome at Covent 
Garden must have surprised even so long- 
established a favourite of the public as 
Madame Patti. It is the merit of this great 
singer that in all styles of vocalisation she is 
almost equally admirable. The opera selected 
for her rentrée was Verdi's “ La Traviata ;” 
but whatever part she might have. chosen for 
lier re-appearance was a matter of secondary 
importance. It is rumoured she will sing 
in public for one more season only, and that 
will be either in Russia or America. Time, 


with Madame - Patti ; her -voice- is wondrous 
as in years past, fresh and flexible as ever. 
The exceptional: gifts of the prima donna 
are the delight of. many, and the operatic 


The objections of Messrs. Boosey to the 
production of “ Savonarola” in German are 
difficult to comprehend. “They could only 
benefit by the performance in London of an 


copyright. That the Chancery Judge should 
even calling upon counsel for thé other side 
is the difficulty of obtaining from Messrs, 


Boosey a copy of Mr. Villiers Stanford’s 
score until this matter is amicably settled. 





On July 26 the Royal Italian Opera season 
will terminate, and a fortnight later Mr. W. 
F. Thomas will commence his annual series 
of Promenade Concerts. The electric light- 
ing will be on a much larger scale than 
heretofore. The interior of Covent Garden 
will be more brilliant and much. cooler. 
Special grand concerts, at which eminent 
vocalists will appear, are again to be. made 
a conspicuous feature of the series, of which 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe will once more be the 
conductor, 


It is whispered that performances of 
German opera-bouffe are to be given in 
London, either at Her Majesty’s or the 
Empire ‘Theatres, in the course of the 
coming antumn, 





opera of which they have purchased the. 
have refused them an injunction without. 


is not to be wondered at. The only nuisance. 
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Madame Sembrich has been niguaela % to 
sing in ‘opera at Madrid next winter. 

It is reported ‘that Madame Christine. 
Nilsson will sing in twenty-eight concerts. 
under Theodore Thomas's management, the 
prima donna to receive 1,000 dollars for 
each concert, 

Max Goldatein, the 9 well-known musical 
critic, and’ a- former proprietor of the 
German musical ‘journal, Die Musihkivelt, 
died at Berlin, a few weeks ago. 
writer of some force. 

The negotiations for.an American tour by 
Mr. Sims Reeves have been abandoned. 
Mr. Reeves will probably spend the winter 
in England. 

Not only is Miss Santley, the daughter of 
the famous baritone, engaged to the Hon.’ 
R. H. Lyttleton, but her sister, it is said 
will shortly marry an American millionaire. 

It:is said that for each of the fifteen per- 
formances which she is to give in Sweden 
and Denmark, Madame Judic. will receive 
remuneration at the rate of £212. 

Signor Foli, who is an enthusiastic angler, 
in the Kennet recently, using three flies on 
his cast, hooked and landed three trout at 
once. Afterwards, on three separate oc- 
casions on the same day, he. caught two at 
a time. 

The Bach Society proposes to celebrate | 
the bicentenary of the birthday of J. S. Bach 
on March 21, 1885, in the Albert Hall, by 
performing some of his works with an aug- 
mented choir of 600 voices, a full band, and 
the best soloists procurable. 

Mme. Marchesi, the famous - singing 
teacher, holds the following opinions : She 
does not like Gayarre on, account of the’ 
nasal quality of his voice. “ Ernani,” she 
thinks, should be banished from the stage 
because the music is “empty, shallow, and 
indigestible,” whereas _ Massenet’s “ Hero- 
diade’’ contains beautiful numbers, and will 
soon be seen regularly in the répertoires. 

A young daughter of Ole Bull gives 
promise of having inherited her father’s 
genius. Though but twelve years of age, 
she is already an accomplished violinist. 

Musicians will be glad to hear that a neat 
and simple little contrivance for turning 
over the pages of music has been invented 
by an Armenian mechanic named Erghanian, 

and, patented in several European countries. 
This smal] apparatus is worked silently by a 
treadle, and gently picks up the page, which 
it lays smoothly on the opposite one. It can 
be applied to any ordinary music-stand, and 
will doubtless be of great use in orchestras, 
avoiding by its use the pause and flapping 
of leaves when the players have to wait 
and turn over the pages of their music. 

The death is announced of Mr. Charles 
Braham, son of the famous tenor, and 
brother of the late Countess Waldegrave. 
Mr. Braham, who had for some years no 
small reputation as a vocalist, died at his 
residence at Pimlico on Wednesday, the 
11th ult. 


He was a. 


ings in reference to ler exclusion from the 
performance of M. Gounod’s oratorio at the 
i Birmingham Musical Festival of 1882 by 


| direction of the orchestral committee. On 
the'Sth ult. a writ, preparatory to an action, 
| was served upon Mr. Jaffray, chairman-of 


the Festival Committee. . We understand 
that Mrs. Weldon has also issued a writ 
against Mr. A. A. Sylvestep, late editor of the 


of alleged libel. 

“Lohengrin” was produced, with Madame 
Albani for the first time as Elsa, in German. 
By some error the whole of the seats had 
been disposed of, and the critics, even of 
the great London daily papers, had to be 
sent away. Some took refuge in the top- 
most gallery, while the majority left the 
theatre. 

Leopold Aver, ‘the violinist, who suc- 
ceeded Anton Rubinstein as director of the 
concerts given by the Imperial Society of 
Music, St. Petersburg, intends resuming the 
career of a virtuoso, and will next season 
undertake a long concert-tour. He is more 
fitted for concert-playing than as the head 
of a school for teaching music. 

Verdi's life is thus described by those who 
profess to know it all : He shuts himself up 
in his private room for hours every day, 
and is said to leave it only when he needs 
food and sleep. His wife permits nobody 
to see him without his permission, and she 


| herself leaves him alone to his meditations 


and compositions. Perhaps many of the 
latter will not be published until the com- 
poser’s death, The Gazetta Musicale, of 
Milan, professes not to know anything about 
the new opera by Verdi—* Othello” or“ Iago.” 
Mademoiselle Nevada, the American prima 
donna, will sing in three oratorios at the 
approaching Norwich Festival. Afterward 
she will go to Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Lisbon. Her fame is on the increase. 
Wagner was sometimes very humorous, as 
the following storietta proves: At a certain 
dinner, he sang and cracked a hundred jokes, 
but a friend of his was suddenly taken ill. 


_| Wagner urged him to permit himself to be 


carried to bed. The friend did so, when 
Wagner accompanied him to the bedroom, 
and on the threshold began to sing, with the 
greatest comicality possible, the aria from 
Rossini’s “ I1 Barbiere,” beginning, “ Presto, 
presto, andate a letto ” (Quick, quick! go to 
bed!). The day after, at the same hour, 
Wagner's friend was all right, but the illus- 
trious composer was no longer among the 
living. The joke related happened the day 
before his death. 

W. Taubert, the well-known and veteran 
director of. the‘ Berlin Opera House, will 
celebrate this year the fiftieth anniversary of 
his connection with that theatre, He will 
conduct on this special occasion his own 
opera, “ Der Zigeuner,” which was represen- 
ted in 1834. Herr Taubert has been ¢titulaire 
of his position since 1842. The event is one 
of some importance, for very few musicians 
are identified with one establishment for 
half a century. 

The children of Grisi and Mario, the 
grisettes and marionettes, as they were 





Mrs, Weldon contemplates legal proceed-. 





called, were -very lovely. .They came in 


Birmingham Dail ly Gazette, on the ground 


one morning to Rossini, abont fifteen years 
ago, guided by their mother, and sang an 
air with their fresh young voices so sweetly 
that Rossini, plunging his hands deeply into 
his pocket, brought out some sous and pre- 
sented each with one, saving, “I always pay 
my artistes. Keep this as a memento of 
your first salary.” 

The veteran tenor Theodor Wachtel still 
continues to tread the boards. He recently 
appeared as Chapelon in Adam’s “ The Pos- 
tillion of Longjumeau,” at the Walhalla 
Operetten Theatre, Berlin, whicn made the 
nine-hundredth time of ‘his interpretation 
of the part... 

The marriage of M. Pierre Gailhard, the 
operatic ‘singer, to Mile, Isabelle Mercier, 
took place on Tuesday, the 10th ult., at the 
Church of St. Roch, Paris. 

An admirable performance of M. Gounod’s 
“ Redemption " was given on Friday, the 
6th ult., at the Trocadero, Paris, under the 
direction of the gifted composer himself, 
who entered into the spirit of his task with 
all the ardour of an enthusiastic youth 
anxious to win his spurs. 

According to present arrangements 
Madame Nilsson is expected to sing in 
Paris next winter, at the Théatre Italien. 

Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, it is reported, is 
anxious again to become connected with 
the Comédie Frangaise. Should this be 
arranged, she will have no right to share 
profits with the company, but must become 
a pensionnaire at a fixed salary of 18,000 
francs. 

It is said that M. Vaucorbeil, the Director 
of the Paris Grand Opera, will prohibit 
the use of opera glasses by the members 
of his orchestra, in consequence of many 
complaints on the part of female occupants 
of boxes, who objected to being stared at 
by the musicians. 

It is probable that Gayarre will soon 
be induced to go to America, spite of his 
dread of the ocean. The voice of this 
singer is in its prime, and ‘his acting is 
superb. Upon. the stage he sometimes 
reminds one of Campanini’s vehemence, 
entirely sinking himself in his part, and 
rising at times to great dramatic power. 

Herr Franz Wiillner, the Dresden con- 
ductor, has been elected by a large majority 
by the municipality of Cologne to succeed 
Hiller. 

Madame Trebelli recently sang in a con- 
cert at Toronto. Her reception was of the 
most enthusiastic sort even before she began 
to sing, but at the end of the first solo, “ Di 
tanti palpiti,” the audience broke into 
plaudits that made the very walls of the 
concert hal] ring, and, of course, she had to 
reappear and sing again. The press, as a 
whole, write about her interpretations in 
glowing terms.. 

Remenvi, the distinguished violinist, 
played several airs on his violin in Ply- 
mouth Church, the other Sunday, after Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon. Mr. Beecher checked 
the applause that followed the first piece, 
saying that “he would not consider it a 
tribute if one of his prayers were applauded, 
and many pieces of sacred music were 








prayers without words.” 
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Sir gutiud Benedict. 


—— 0 f—— 


However poor our musical culture may be 
compared with that of Continental peoples, 
we English folk have not been lacking in 
hospitality to great musicians. Since Handel's 
time we have had a succession of visitors, each 
harbouring designs on the English musical 
public. Some have abused our manners ; 
others have grumbled at the climate; few 
have returned to their more genial lands 
without that pleasant ingathering of gold 
which is the witness of Art’s talismanic power. 
But though musicians may come and musi- 
cians may go, there are some who come and 
stay. 

Almost fifty years ago Sir Julius Benedict 
comuutted his fortunes to English art, and it 
may be said that the English public has 
affectionately absorbed him. Germany may 
still claim a birthright in Sir Julius, as in its 
many sons who join the exodus from the 
fatherland to return to it again only in the un- 
substantial form of song-sentiment ; but if 
half a century's life in London has not made 
him ours in intellectual fibre and in feeling, 
there is no longer virtue in English air and 
soil. 

As a historical link alone, Sir Julius is a 
noteworthy figure. Is there another living 
musician—Liszt excepted—who has talked to 
Beethoven, who has been on intimate terms 
with Weber, and formed a part of that stream 
of musical tendency—not always making for 
righteousness—which bore along such diverse 
elements as Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, 
Auber, Berlioz, and David? The venerable 
musician, indeed, embodies a rare wealth of 
tradition and experience. A Teutonic endow- 
ment, a partly Latin training, the high- 
pressure stimulus of Parisian art-life, and, 
finally, the energetic practical work of musical 
enterprise and invention in England—tnese 
are the sources of the power that has given 
him distinction in the land of his adoption. 
It would not be going far astray to say that 
Sir Julius closes a certain line of culture. Out 
of the memorials of his busy life it would be 
possible to select examples of every ideal in 
musical conception and form that the thought 
of the last generation shaped. He combined 
the spirit of the Italian and French melodists 
with the science and seriousness of the German 
masters. ‘To be placidly constructive on well- 
understood lines is all that certain epochs 
permit toa musician, and if there is in Sir 
Julius’s work no trace of the art-adventurer, 
but little influence of the revolutionary mood, 
and hardly a presentiment of the future, he at 
least worthily sums up the best culture that 
his day and generation knew. 

To describe Sir Julius’s career since his 
birth in Stuttgart in 1804, would really be in 
great part to write the history of opera in 
Italy and in England, to revive the glories of 
Jenny Lind, whose American concerts he 
directed, and to trace the popularisation of 
music here. Probably there were few of the 
leading operatic singers—whose names are 
now beginning to form part of musical tradi- 
tion—who did not benefit by his suggestions ; 
and the changing and fading bodies who 





supply with a rather melancholy versatility 
the choral parts of operas, must have often 
heard his voice across the footlights. If one 
were by some chance, such as Heine imagined, 
to fall asleep and dream in empty Drury 
Lane, the shade of Sir Julius would pro- 
bably be found one of the most active and 
amiable yisitors to the scene of ancient 
triumphs. 

The amount of human effort spent in one 
form or other on the lyric stage has its 
pathetic side. The public is so difficult to 
woo, so fickle, and so ready to be on with a new 
love! If the fancy is not caught, how re- 
morselessly the labour of days has to be 
added to the heap of abortive products ! 
Could the utterly dead operas from Handel's 
time onwards be collected they would form an 
appalling waste-basketful. To the mournful 
pile Sir Julius has contributed his quota, 
but he has been more fortunate than many 
of his co-workers, inasmuch as all that he 
offered to the public had a temporary accept- 
ance. One opera, “ The Lily of Killarney,” 
as we all know, has found a grateful nook in 
the opera-goer’s heart, and promises jong to 
be a popular setting of characters and scenery 
possessing great theatrical attractiveness, what- 
ever may be their aspect in real life. Of 
how many operatic composers can it be said 
that even one of their works survives ? 

The great change in the social position of 
the artist, which Sir Julius has seen and has 
in no small degree helped to effect, is an en- 
couraging feature in the backward glance. It 
is pitiful to reflect that Mozart and Beethoven 
were at the beck and call of petty German 
princes, whose names have only been preserved 
by the circumstance that men of genius ac- 
cepted their patronage. At last the musician 
takes his due and honoured place. In a con- 
versation printed some years ago, Sir Julius ex- 
pressed his gratification at Wagner’s influence 
in ennobling the profession of musicians. In- 
stead of being summoned as of old to one or 
other little court to play for sqme potentate’s 
glory, the great master-spirit by a magician’s 
wand, such we may take his) ddton to be, 
drew the crowned heads of Europe to Bay- 
reuth. Sir Julius hardly hoped to see the 
social revolution, but it has come upon us, 
and upon him, almost imperceptibly. The 
composer is no longer the hireling of the rich ; 
he sits in the high seat, and all the pzople 
praise him. The press—ever a thorn toa race 
sufficiently irritable by nature—has also grown 
in sympathy and judgment. Sir Julius saw 
the first performance of “ Der Freischiitz,” 
little Felix Mendelssohn being present at the 
same time, and he is witness to the general 
hostility of the press, notwithstanding the en- 
thusiasm of-the auditors. No wonder when 
a man like Zelter could write to Githe, treat- 
ing the new opera with derision, and Tieck 
permitted himself to describe it as the most 
unmusical uproar ever heard upon a stage. 
The pupil has fallen on happier times than his 
master, the knighthood conferred on him in 
1870 being but the royal stamp to a broad- 
based popular judgment. Honours have indeed 
been showered upon Sir Julius. He has deco- 
rations and orders from at least half-a-dozen 
European sovereigns ; while the most eminent 
musicians and amateurs of our country have 


| illustrated. 





not been slow. in seizing occasions to mark 
their respect for the veteran composer. 

It is not easy to assess the value of the work 
at the conductor’s desk to which Sir Julius has 
so largely given himself. General musical 
education gains by this devotion of a man of 
first-rate power to the perfecting of renderings, 
but there must be loss of original work. | As 
in every other form of intellectual effort, 
greatness can only. be obtained by stern 
renunciation of lower occupations. Yet amid 
his varied and distracting activities, Sir Julius 
has contrived to produce an amount of fresh 
and pleasing work, which speaks eloquently 
for the vigour and elasticity of his mind. 
Fashion ha3 sway in music as everywhere else, 
and the greatest virtwosi fall into the shade, 
but there is no temerity in saying that much 
that has come from Sir Julius’s pen possesses 
enduring qualities. His shorter pieces for 


choral bodies are not likely to be ignored, so . 


clean-cut and engaging are they; and his 
oratorio, ‘‘St. Peter,” perhaps the most im- 
portant work of its class after “ Elijah,’ grows 
in favour. In his larger religious works there 
are the same melodic virtues which have 
earned him applause as a song writer, while 
dramatic colouring is not wanting; and his 
power of constructing and bearing forward a 
chorus. on the largest plan has been amply 
In the use of the orchestra Sir 
Julius has exhibited a similar knowledge of 
technic, the scoring of ‘‘ St. Peter ” being from 
first to last rich without excess of elaboration, 
and emphatic without sacrifice of tone. Even 
in the slender accompaniments to “ The Lily 
of Killarney ” there is often an unimpeachable 
propriety of expression which bespeaks the 
master. It has fallen to few to add to the tunes 
of the world, and to have given a strain to the 
lips of the multitude is a consolation for which 
many have pined. 

The reverses of fortune which have received 
some public notice recently may not have 
been wholly evil to Sir Julius if they have 
proved anew the strong and wide sympathy 
he commands. There are few musicians in 
whose welfare the public has so warm an 
interest, and it is the wish of all who know 
his extensive contributions to music, his con- 
scientious labour for the Art among us, and 
his attractive personality, that a fair autumn 
of declining years may yet await him. 





One of the most interesting moments of Benedict's 
eventful career was when he’ took leave of the Norwich 
Festival chorus, after his many years of connection with 
that gathering. His resignation of the conductorship 
was not absolutely settled, although there was a tolerably 
fixed notion that he might not assume it again. It was 
the meeting of 1878, and it had just passed off with a 
greater degree of success and ¢éc/a¢ than had attended 
the Festival for several years. After the performance of 
the “ Messiah,” on the Friday morning, Sir Julius was 
inyited into the little Dutch church at the. back of St. 
Andrew's’ Hall, and there, on behalf of the choir, he 
presented the chorus-master (Mr. J. Harcourt) and the 
organist (Dr. Bunnett) with testimonials. Then, speak- 
ing for himself, Sir Julius expressed his ésteem and 
regard for his old choristers, in terms that drew tears 
to many eyes. He could not bring himself to say fare- 
well, and even declared he would not give up the Nor- 
wich Festival “till. it gave him up.” But he was not 
equal to the arduous labours of another gathering, and 
this was actually his last official parting with the Norwich 
chorus, 
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In a volume entitled “ Italian and Other 
Studies,” Dr. Hueffer has published the lecture 
on Musical Criticism delivered at the Royal 
Institution, thus bringing before a wider 
public some admirably sound séntiments on 
a matter concerning all lovers of music. I do 
not intend by restating Dr. Hueffer’s opinions 
to give readers of this magazine an excuse for 
neglecting his book, which both on literary 
and musical grounds deserves perusal ; nor 
do I mean to controvert these opinions. I wish 
to set forth some kindred considerations 
pressed upon me, as upon all engaged in the 
business of musical criticism. 

By recalling stages in one’s musical develop- 
ment, it is possible to see pretty clearly that in 
every audience there are two broadly-marked 
modes of receiving a musicalcomposition. There 
is, first, the attitude of purely sensuous enjoy- 
ment, the most primitive form of which is, of 
course, that induced by mere tune; a higher 
form being that induced by masses of tone 
and general orchestral movement. Frequenters 
of concerts who think themselves fairly cul- 
tured, and are not fagged by a two hours’ 
orchestral performance, may have no other 
gratification than that of sense. Melody 
fascinates them ; they are subdued when 


Beethoven enters with his great vibrations ; 


Wagner's trombones have an ear-satisfying 
quality ; and that is about all. Then there is 
the second attitude ; the listener does not 
wholly surrender himself to the seduction of 
tone; he maintains an intellectual alertness, 
noting the conception, development, and com- 
pletion of the composer's purpose, exerting 
his powers of comparison and of judgment, 
and adding to sensuous enjoyment the highest, 
satisfaction of all—the intellectual satisfaction 
of grasping a definitely-conceived and pro- 
portioned art-product. Now, it may _ be 
safely assumed that persons capable of this 
intelligent apprehension of a composer's 
business, knowing his means and _ limitations, 
conscious of his inheritance, and of his realis- 
able ideals, form the small minority in every 
audience. ‘The power of praise and of censure 
residing in every audience is thus really 
committed to the hands of those who, in 
strict truth, neither praise nor censure ; who 
simply applaud what has charmed an indis- 
criminating ear, or stirred an easily excitable 
pulse ; of all else they are wearied ; or they 
are indifferent, but not actually censorious, 
This, of course, is no new observation ; the 
important thing is the effect of the encores 
thus unintelligently obtained, and the effect of 
these again upon framers of concert-pro- 
grammes and on players. I have in recollec- 
tion a much-played orchestral intermezzo 
for strings. The composer has in this hit 
upon a catchy subject, which he passes round 
most unblushingly from instrument to instru- 
ment, maintaining a semblance of variety by 
such cheap devices as fizzicafo and muted 
strings. Its paucity of invention is obvious 


to anyone who does not permit his critical 
taculties to be enslaved by melodious repeti- 
tions, and the piece palls long ere the close. 
Yet the majority applaud, and the whole tire- 





some performance is repeated to the consump- 
tion of valuable concert time. Now, what 
is the lesson for the majority? Surely that 
what has greatly pleased on a first hearing 
has presumably been understood, and, consider- 
ing the limitations of concerts, should not. be 
re-demanded, even if there were no risk of it 
falling flat on a second hearing, as, indeed, 
generally happens. 
away of emotion, and is no gain in compre- 
hension. What should be encored is not the 
transparent trifle, but the highly - wrought 
composition charged with ideas elusive on a, 
first hearing. And as music grows more. and: 
more complex, the need for adopting this 
view will increase, unless audiences wax so 
sensible as to. wholly banish encores—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

‘Guided by such applause, concert-givers are 
prone to what are called varied programmes, 
embracing a. dozen.or more items instead of 
presenting two or three of the great master- 
pieces. Thus many concerts have a scrappy 
character that can hardly satisfy anyone. 
Needless to say that where such a policy pre- 
vails there can be little progressive musical 
culture. On the band the effect is a readily 
forgivable one. When the little piece of 


Repetition is a frittering: 


to disapprove, and this should be seen and 
exercised. Let.the audience, in short, put in 
force its power of criticism. 

To no one would the criticism of the 
audience—that is, unfavourable opinion ex- 
pressed as vigorously.as favourable-opinion— 
be more helpful than to that far from omni- 
scient person, the critic of the press, He is liable 
to be caught up in enthusiasms, and to, simply 
endorse where he should weigh and pronounce 
independently. Just as reporters preserve the 
facetiz in an oration because the’ audience 
applauded them, omitting the really important 
passages which . were | silently, received, the 
critic is prone to merely interpret the temper 
of the majority, and to praise what hits its 
fancy. A case in point is. Chilina’s song in 
““Colomba,” a quite trivial effort compared 
with the generally thoughtful character of 
the work, yet in some high quarters this song, 
which no musician need wish to hear twice, 


is spoken of as the ‘gem. of the opera,” clearly - 


for no other reason than that it evoked special 
enthusiasm. 

Opinion, not necessarily hostile, but ex- 
pressed under a sense of the duty of criticism, 
would be reflected in the-printed criticism 





instrumental confectionery is reached the con- | 


ductor sits down and mildly waves his baton ; 
the players become limp, and possibly whisper 


to each other ; the chef smiles contemptuously, | 
knowing the certain encore awaiting a piece 


which he cannot treat with respect. The total 
result is that a composition hardly worthy of 
amateurs has inevitably the worst rendering 
of the evening. Observe, on the other hand, 
when a great symphony is attacked, the con- 
ductor’s figure becomes rigid and his motions 
firm ; the. players pull themselves together, 
and with nerves at tension they tackle to the 
business in hand, like men of purpose who 
know a serious duty has to be done and 
mean to do it worthily. 

From the audience to the directors of con- 
certs and to players there is thus an unhealthy 
influence transmitted which is returned with 
interest. The perfect reform would obviously 
be an enlargement of musical perception in 
the direction of regarding a musical com- 
position as an art-product to be consciously 
appreciated by the intellect as well as en- 
joyed by the sense. And to this, let me say, 
the average annotated programme 1s net par- 
ticularly helpful. It sends the listener in 
search of subtle meanings only properly ex- 


and further aid in emphasising what is good, 
in eliminating what is less than good., 
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IV. 

Burney says that “Some time after the 
Commonwealth, when the reaction in favour 
of reinstating organs in, churches set in, it 
was thought expedient o. invite foreign 
builders of known abilities to settle among 
us, and, the premiums ‘offered on this occa- 
sion brought over the two celebrated work- 
men, Smith and Harris.” With these two 
| men and their work commenced a very im- 
| portant stage in the history of the growth of 
the art of organ building, as far as its, progress 
in this country is concerned. Coming over as 
they did, with good credentials, and soon prov- 
ing by their sound workmanship that their 
instruments were good in construction, it was 
not long after their arrival before they were 
both busy, and found their ‘hands full of work. 








The well-known rivalry between these two 
| builders in the matter of the ‘erection of an 
| organ for the Temple Church is an historical 
‘fact of some importance. The merits of the 


pressible in terms of another art, instead of | | Tespective builders being so evenly’ balanced, 
aiding him to feel how and why the music | the competition was very keen, and the ser- 


per se wields its power. Wagner is a con- 
siderable sinner in this respect. 
meanings into some of Beethoven's overtures, 
which, while interesting as expressing a cer- 
tain relation of Wagner’s mind to the music, 
simply crumble before independent criticism. 
There is danger in annotations running to 
pedantry, but the very free prose translations 
or rhapsodies in vogue err as much in the 
other direction. Pending the arrival of the 
perfect audience, there is only one course ; 
the minority should determinedly oppose all 
encores dictated by primitive emotions, Hiss- 
ing is not an English practice, and could only 
be recommended in imperfect conditions. The 
right to. approve, however, carries the right 


He has read | 


| vices of the most accomplished organists of 
the day (Blow and Purcell among others) were 
secured by the builders to exhibit the excel- 
lence of each of the two organs, which the 
Benchers had permitted to be erected within 
their church. Each builder had so many par- 
tizans among the members of the Temple, 
that the controversy was extended over several 
years, the two organs standing in open com- 
petition all this time ; but at last a decision was 
arrived at, in favour of Father Smith’s; 
Harris being obliged to remove his, part of 
which he included in that erected by him in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, and part in 
that at Wolverhampton Collegiate Church. 
Among the organs erected by Father Smith, 
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were those in St. Paul’s, Wells, Durham, 
Ripon, Chester, and Oxford Cathedrals ; Pem- 


broke, Emanuel, Christ, and Trinity Colleges, | 


Cambridge; Westminster Abbey ; St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor ; Chapels Royal, Whitehall, 
and Hanipton Court, and many London :and 
provincial churches besides. Harris too erected 
a goodly number of important organs—among 
them being Salisbury, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Winchester, Hereford, Chichester, Bristol, 
Dublin, Cork, Norwich, and Ely Cathedrals ; 
Jesus and King’s Colleges, Cambridge; St. 
Sepulchre’s, Snow Hill; Christ Church, 
Moorgate-street, and many others. | 

Father Smith had two nephews, Gerald and 
Christian, who were also organ builders, but 
the specimens of their work are but few. It 
is recorded that they came to England at the 
same time as Father Smith, and it is more than 
probable were right hands to him in several 
or most of his important undertakings. If so, 
this would be sufficient reason why their 
names are not so well-known to posterity as 
The ‘Harris family too 
continued in the organ-building trade for some 
time after the death of the founder of the 
name., Some important instruments were 
built by the firm of Harris and Byfield, among 
which were St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol, 
Doncaster Parish Church, and St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, 

Other builders of this period were Thomas 
Schwarbrook, Christopher Schrider, the 
Jordans father and son, Richard Bridge, John 
Snetzler, John Byfield, jun., and Glyn and 
Parker. Ofthese afew words must be spoken 
in praise of the Jordans as being the inventor 
of the swell, which has since then become one 
of the principal features of an organ,-and which 


was first put by them into an instrument they - 


erected in St. Magnus Church, London Bridge, 
about 1712. 

Before this great step was accomplished, the 
nearest approach to this attained had been 
that department of an organ called the “ Echo,” 
which consisted of a closed box containing 
duplicates of the upper half of a selected few 
of the registers, and which were thus made to 
produce a subdued and distant tone. By 
making use of asliding shutter, which was 
placed at the performer’s control, Jordan gave 
the organist power to produce a crescendo and 
diminuendo, and must thus be credited with 
inventing the greatest means of expression 
which the organ has, and probably will have. 
This English improvement in organ building, 
though immediately adopted for almost. all 
new organs, as well as being applied to exist- 
ing instruments, seems to have been some 
time before it found its way in Continental 
instruments, for it was over fifty years later 
before the first. swell was introduced into a 
German Organ. The Jordans too were one of 
the first to apply mechanical means for con- 
trolling the stops by other means than the 
hands, and which in the first case consisted of 
one composition pedal, which took off the 
mixtures and reeds from the full Great 
Organ, 

Snetzler too was a really good builder, and’ 


of excellent work in the many organs he 
ult, 
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The lower Rhenish Musical Festival, which 
is in triennial rotation either at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne, or here, took place during the first 
week in June. For many years these meet- 
ings have been unrivalled in artistic excel- 
lence, both on account of the high standard 
of the. works performed and the eminence 
of the conductors; among whom may be 
found the names**of Mendelssohn,. Spohr, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, 

In the past these festivals were almost the 
only occasions in Germany on which the 
grandest works by Bach, Handel, or Beet- 
hoven could be heard in their full splendour. 
In these days of increased musical culture and 
greater opportunities of hearing great works, 
they stand out with less prominence, but they 
still have a grace and charm of their own. 
The features of this year’s programme may 
be said to be—(1) the first appearance on 
these occasions of Brahms, who conducts both 
his ‘“‘Gesang der Parzen” and his third sym- 
phony ; (2) the production here of Rhein- 
berger’s work, ‘Christoforus ;’’ and (3) the 
engagement as soloist of the young pianist, 
born in Scotland, and up to his eighteenth 
year educated in London, whose playing has 
of late been creating an extraordinary impres- 
sion in the land to which he has emigrated— 
Eugen d’Albert, as he now signs his name. 

The choral and orchestral rehearsals com- 
menced on the 30th ult., and on Whit Sunday 
Handel's ‘‘ Messiah "’ was magnificently given. 
On Whit, Monday the programme com- 
menced with Schumann’s splendid “ Over- 
ture, Scherzo, and Finale.” This- was fol- 
lowed by Rheinberger’s ‘Christoforo,” of 
which the text on the old legend is by 
F, von,Hoffnaas, and as an excellent trans- 
lation by the Hon. Seymour Egerton is 
printed with the German original, and as the 
music, free from the exaggerations of the 
“modern school,” is admirable throughout, 
it may be warmly commended to the notice 
of choral societies in-England. Bach’s sublime 
“ Magnificat,’ which followed, produced less 
effect than when last given here, at the forty- 
sixth festival, in 1869—chorus, if not band, 
and certainly audience showing some indica- 
tions of fatigue. 

The third concert was given on June the 
4th. The ‘ Artists’ concert was an after- 
thought to.the original scheme of the festivals, 
and was originated by Mendelssohn. At 
this concert was brought forward, for the first 
time at the festivals, music by Richard 
Wagner, and the prelude to the “ Parsifal,” 
with the “ Dresden Arnen,” gave opportunity 
of hearing the fine tone drama from the mag- 
nificent orchestra of 120 picked performers. 
The piece was not heartily received. 

The next instrumental. selection, Beet- 
hoven's pianoforte concerto in E flat, was a 
triumph forall concerned. The youthful pianist, 
Herr Eugen d’Albert, was received as.a recog- 
nised artist of extraordinary ability, and his 
performance justified such recognition. The 
progress made by him under Liszt's direction 
is remarkable, and it is now the universal 
opinion that he ranks with the most emi- 








nent masters of his instrument. His solos in 
the second part of the programme—(1) Ber- 
ceuse and Polonaise, in A flat (Chopin)—(2) 
Capriccio in B minor, op. 76 (Brahms), and 
Etude in C, op. 23 (Rubinstein)—were played 
with a mastery of ‘echnigue, tour de force, 
combined with perfect touch and impassioned 
reading, surprising in the case of so young an 
artiste. He was enthusiastically cheered by 
audience and orchestra, many of the performers 
standing up to watch his marvellous playing, 
which appears to be entirély within control 
and almost without effort. After long and 
persistent applause, during which he was pelted 
by the chorus with flowers;and received honour 
from the band gnly accorded to the greatest 
artistes—that of trumpet and drum saluta- 
tion—he played as encore one of Chopin's 
well-known valses in A flat, eliciting another 
storm of applause. 

Brahms’s “Gesang der Parzen,” although 
conducted by the eminent composet, made les 
impression than in Loridon at a Richter con- 
cert a month ago. The triumph of the even- 
ing was reserved for Madame Joachim, whose 
superb delivery of ‘three songs by Brahms, 
accompanied by the contposer, elicited atiother 
furore and ‘a shower of bouquets and wreaths 
on the favourite artiste, who still retains much 
of the beauty and all the power of her exquisite 
voice. 

The brilliancy of the festival has been en- 
hanced by the favourable conditions of the 
weather. Diisseldorf is a town of spaciotis 
streets, shady avenues, atid delightful gardens. 
The performances take place in 4 miusic hall 
almost unrivalled for acoustic effect, apd built 
in a garden in which audience and performers 
promenade during the interval occurring be- 
tween the parts ‘of the concerts. 

The usual garden promenade after the con- 
cert, With tobacco accompaniment, a/ fresco, 
was less attended than usual on account of the 
scare of a few drops of rain laying the dust, 
seeming as if Nature offered a tearful tribute 
ot regret that the grand Whitsuntide festival 
of 1884 had come to a close. 
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There would be something like profana- 
tion in dealing with the life of the great 
Florentine reformer from the point of view 
of the historical drama—obtruding on the 
stage his lofty religious enthusiasm, parody- 
ing his prayers and his sermons. But no 
objection of this kind can be taken to the 
method pursued by Mr. Gilbert a Beckett 
in the libretto he has written for the new 
opera. The central figure of the enthusiast 
and martyr, indeed, is there, but the story of 
the piece, with its love, and intrigues, and 
fierce struggles—except in a few instances, 
such as the children’s bonfire of Florentine 
vanities and the hero’s death—owes nothing to 
history. The picture is a grand, though terribly 
sombre one, a tragedy from the first scene to 
the last ; and it cannot be doubted that, as in 
the previous case of “ The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,”’ so in that of the new opera, the 
librettist, by his noble poem, must share to 
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the full in the honours to be’ accorded the 
composer. We shall deal in greater detail 
with the music after its performance, promised 


_ by Herr Franke at Covent Garden on June 


27, but in the meantime it may be interesting 
to our readers to have presented to them a 
succinct sketch of the story of the opera. As 
they are probably aware, it has already been 
performed at the Stadt Theater in Hamburg, 
producing the most marked impression there, 
and it is to this performance that we owe the 
opportunity of giving the following account. 

The keynote to tne whole is in the pro- 
logue, There Clarice (soprano), the daughter 
of a rich merchant, who wishes to marry her 
against her will to Rucello, a young Floren- 
tine noble (baritone), has a stolen interview 
with her lover, Savonarola (tenor), a student, 
which is broken in upon by Rucello. The 
rivals are about to fight when the Dominican 
monks cross the stage, singing a solemn chant, 
very effectively used here and later on in the 
opera. Clarice vows she will never wed 
Rucello, though there is no hope of her 
becoming the bride of the one she loves. 
Savonarola is left alone ; he struggles against 
the cruel fate that overpowers him ; he tries 
to force an entrance to the house—but again 
the Dominican chant is heard—in a frenzy of 
despair he breaks his sword and, abjuring the 
life of the world for ever, hurries off to a 
monastery. 

Twenty-three years have passed, and the 
curtain now rises on the new Florence, ruled 
by Savonarola, in the interests of justice and 
purity. But there is a strong counterfaction 
headed by Rucello, who is plotting to restore 
the Medici. For this purpose Savonarola 
must be killed, and by persuading a young 
girl, Francesca, that the monk is the vilest of 
impostors, Rucello has prevailed upon her to 
undertake the assassination, On her way 
she is met by Sebastiano (tenor), who loves 
her, and seeks to dissuade her from her 
purpose.- Then comes the “Burning of 
Vanities ;" Savonarola, in his monk's garb, 
appears ; Francesca’s treachery is discovered, 
and she is about to be hurried off to prison, 
when Rucello whispers to the monk that she 
is the daughter of Clarice, who, after marry- 
ing one of the Strozzi, has died, leaving this 
one child. Savonarola orders her to be 
released. 

The next act takes place in the monastery 
of St. Mark. Here gather around the great 
leader, Sebastiano and Francesca (who has 
brought him intelligence of a Medicean plot, 
and now has given her heart’s love to Savona- 
rola and his cause), and many others of the 
Piagnoni, but the popularity of the cause is 
on the wane, and the convent is attacked. 

In the last act there is a long and affecting 
farewell in the martyr’s cell with Francesca, to 
whom, before he is led to execution, he gives 
his blessing in the name of Clarice and of 


, herself. Then is heard an impressive dirge- 


like march as the procession passes out on the 
way to the place of death. Rucello is there to 
mock the dying man. The procession is out 
of sight, and Francesca is left alone. <A wild 
frenzy possesses her, and as the lurid light of 
the fire is gradually seen in the distance she 
breaks out into ecstatic strains,. beholding 
heaven open, and the glorified waiting for the 








martyred saint—and then,she oo sinks in 
death. ; 

The splendid opportunities for musical illus- 
tration offered by this poem need not be dwelt 
on. Its treatment by Dr. Villiers Stanford, 
and the first performance in this country of 
the new opera, we shall hope to deal with next 
month. 


German Opera af 
Govent Garden. 
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“T know nothing of French music, German 
music, or Italian music,” Rossini once said, 
impatiently. “I know only two kinds of 
music—good and bad.” Excellent and true 
as are these words, there is also a sense in 
which it is most allowable and correct to 
identify a certain style of music with the 
country of its origin. We have Italian opera, 
floridly melodious (before the days when 
Verdi, Ponchielli, and Boito began to borrow 
from the German) ; French opera, sprightly 
and flowing ; and German opera, delighting in 
the ghostly, romantic, and legendary, and aim- 
ing at truth of expression rather than the 
accumulation of merely pretty and ear-catching 
tunes. With the last of these divisions the 
name of Wagner is, of course, most associated 
at the present day, yet he himself in his best 
moments was quite willing, if not to confess 
his indebtedness, at least to acknowledge his 
admiration for Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, 
all of whom composed great German operas 
before he himself had written a single note. 


“Die Zauberfléte,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” “Der Freis- 


chiitz,” and “ Euryanthe” (in which so strik- 
ing a use is made of the /ettmotif), are among 
the noble specimens of German opefa that at 
once recur to the mind in this connection. 

For a long time there was a war of styles, 
and many a poor German musician was com- 
pelled, in order to maintain himself in the 
favour of this Duke or that Elector or that 
Prince Archbishop (what tortures poor Mozart 
suffered in this way !), to write smoothly 
vapid music after the Italian fashion, despis- 
ing himself all the time for such truckling 
to the debauched taste of a stupid patron. 
But bad enough as in the days of Haydn and 
Mozart the state of things, musically speaking, 
must be pronounced to be, even then all was 
not lost, for the German people still possessed 
the genuine love of music that from the first 
characterised them. At the Saxon Court, in 
Dresden, the gifted Weber might finda paltry 
Italian composer, Morlacchi to wit, preferred 
to him; but when “ Der Freischitz,” based 
upon popular folklore, and breathing the 
genuine spirit of German romanticism, was 
presented to the people, his triumph was for 
ever secured. It is curious that the legend of 
Tannhauser, which Wagner so grandly uti- 
lised in after days, had been proposed to 
Weber as a subject of an opera, and, indeed, 
was very nearly adopted by him. As Hans 
Sachs says in “ Die Meistersinger von Nirn- 
berg :” 

Though holy Rome herself should pass.away, 
Our glorious German art will ne’er decay, 





It was reserved for Richard Wagner, the 
greatest musical genius of these latter days, 
in his cycle of operas, from ‘ Lohengrin”’ to 
the “ Nibelung Ring " and “ Parsifal,” to give 
that special glory to German, as distinguished 
from all other operatic art over the world, 
which is now recognised alike by the skilled 
musician and by the amateur flidueur of the 
stalls. Those peculiar theories of his art, 'so 
vehemently propounded by Wagner, may or 
may not be hereafter accepted; but’ his 
works remain, and as long as grandeur of 
purpose, intensity of passion, and the sweet 
pathos of woman’s self-devoting love touch 
and bear sway over human hearts, so long 
will those marvellous works of the great 
master, so lately passed away from us, be 
honoured and loved. - 

It was only by degrees that the British 
public, which never shows great alacrity in 
accepting new favourites, could be got to 
tolerate :what at first were considered the 
eccentricities and altogether objectionable 
ways of the new composer. An opera with- 
out airs, proper finales, or the indispensable 
ballet, was simply an outrageous and indepen- 
dent affront on an educated public. And 
truth to tell, when “ Lohengrin” or “ Der 
Fliegende Hollander,” disguised in ‘Italian 
dress, and sung by singers in the Italian 
style, were first presented, it cannot be said 
that this surprise was quite unfounded or 
unnatural. 

It remained for Herr Angelo Neumann, in 
the  Nibelung Ring,” given at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and Herr Franke and Herr Pollini in 
their series of Wagner’s other operas, pre- 
sented at Drury Lane Theatre in the summer 
of 1882; as, also, for Mr. Carl Rosa in his 
catefully-produced versions of “ Lohengrin ” 
and “ 'Tannhauser,” to convert the public to 
that truer view of Wagner's operas which, 
we now rejoice to say, is almost universally 
accepted. The Richter concerts, given under 
the direction of the unrivalled’ Viennese con- 
ductor, have also largely contributed to this 
end. ' 

After Herr Neumann was reluctantly com- 
pelled, through the difficulty of securing com- 
petent artists, to cancel his agreement with 
Mr. Ernest Gye to produce a series of German 
operas at Covent Garden during the present 
season, it was especially fortunate that Herr 
Franke, most loyally supported by Herr Rich- 
ter, was enabled to step in and fill his place. 
It cannot be said that, vocally speaking, the 
artists collected by him are comparable to 
those who two years ago interpreted the 
same works at Drury Lane, and we look 
in vain for a Frau Sucher, Fraulein Malten, or 
Herr Winkelmann amongst the present com- 
pany. On the other hand, Madame Albani 
shows her wonderful versatility by singing in 
German as Elsa and Senta—parts she has 
studied in Munich—with an earnestness and 
dramatic power that cannot be too highly 
praised. The season commenced with “ Die 
Meistersinger,”’ on June 6th. ‘This, Wagner’s 
one “ comic” opera, is a masterpiece that may 
almost be said to stand alone. The words and 
the music are from the same pen, and we have 
a ceaseless flow of lively incident, a ‘perfect 
picture of burgher life in the Middle Ages, 


with sweet touches of homely pathos and pas- 
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sionate love-making, that cannot be soon for- 
gotten even by the most d/asé and indifferent 
of opera-goers. Madame. Schuch-Proska, if, 
not an ideal Eva, filled the part very accept- 
ably, succeeding best in the livelier situations, 
where she attempts to cajole Hans Sachs and 
consents to elope with her lover. Walter 
von Stolzing, the aristocratic aspirant to the 
honours of mastersingership, was represented 
on three successive occasions by Herr Gudehus, 
Herr Stritt, and Herr Oberlander in turn, all 
of whom sang and acted earnestly, and may 
therefore be pardoned for a certain heaviness 
—possibly the true Teutonic characteristic— 
to be found in the manner of courtship adopted 
by every one of them. 

Herr Reichmann was admirable as Hans 
Sachs, the true hero of the piece, and Fraulein 
Schaernack as Magdalena, and Herr Schroedter 
as David could hardly have been surpassed in 
their way. Of the next performance, ‘“ Der 


Freischiitz,” so frequently heard in this 


country, no detailed criticism need be given, 
as, with the exception of Herr Wiegand’s 
fine impersonation of Caspar, the principal 
singers cannot be said to have equalled many 
of the former representatives of the parts 
with whom we have been familiar. 

The performance of “ Lohengrin,” on the 
other hand, was an exceptionally fine one. 
Madame Albani threw her whole soul into the 
part of the hapless Elsa, and in the prayer 
of the first act, and that almost matchless 
love duet in the third, produced an effect 
that must be designated as positively thrilling 
the vast audience in the theatre. Herr Stritt 
as the Knight of the Swan was by no means 
without good points in his singing and 
acting, but his voice, like that of most 
German tenors, is of coarse baritone quality, 
sadly inappropriate to the utterances of 
the mystic personage he represents. Herr 
Reichmann as Telramond, Frau Luger as 
the wicked Ortrud, Herr Wiegand as 
Henry the Fowler, and Herr Schiedemantel 
as the Herald, are all to be commended for 
their admirably artistic performances. Passing 
over “ Tannhauser,” which it is to be hoped 


‘will be more satisfactorily given later on in the 


season, we come to “ Der Fliegende Hollander” 
on June 18th. In this Madame Albani again 
gave her exquisite impersonation of Senta, and 
Herr Reichmann confirmed the good impression 
he had already produced by_his masterly ren- 


dering of the part of the doomed Dutchman. . 


‘As to the general representation, however, it 
can hardly be said that it surpassed the one for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Carl Rosa on 
the English stage some time ago. The re- 
maining operas of the series, “ Fidelio,” 

“ Tristan und Isolde,” and “ Sc vonarola, ” will 
be dealt with in our next number. 

It would not be just to bring this notice to 
a close without referring to the orchestra, 
conducted by Herr Richter, as he alone knows 
how to conduct the colossal scores of Wagner's 
operas ; and to the chorus, so well trained to 
their duties by Herr Armbruster, the talented 
musical conductor of the Court Theatre. 
Every one must wish that the plucky enter- 
prise of Herr Franke, in presenting this 
series of German operas to the British public 
may, in the end, be as complete a financial as 
it has already proved to be an artistic success, 
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The third and last of the productions of 
1817 which remains;to be noticed is the E flat 
Sonata, opus 122... There is some uncertainty 
as to the precise date of its composition as 
compared with the two which have already 
been discussed in these columns, but although 
the longest of the three to which the year 
1817 gave birth, there are more passages which 
appear to point to the “ ’prentice hand” than 
can be traced either in the B major or the 
A minor, The opening subject of eight bars 
is bold enough, ending on: the dominant 
chord, and is at once repeated an octave 
higher with a tonic cadence. .A graceful epi- 
sode commencing in octave quavers now 
ensues, which, after repetition in a lower 
octave, leads to a new theme in E flat minor 
and C flat major. The elaboration of this 
passage is deferred for the present to give 
place to a pleasing though rather common- 
place melody in B flat, terminating in a scale 
passage in the same key. A figure of two 
bars in length soon follows, worked out in 
various keys, first by the left and afterwards 
by the right hand, to which is speedily united 
the phrase above mentioned, then in C flat 
minor, but which now appears in B flat, and 
together with its attendant: theme affords 
sufficient material for the composer’s manipu- 
lation until the double bar is reached by a 
chord of the dominant seventh. After the 
repeat we have a whole page of which the 
chief feature is a series of arfeggio chords in 
various keys, occupying each hand alter- 
nately, the harmony being filled in with 
rich chords in quavers by the hand not 
occupied with the arpfeggto work. Snatches 
of each of the previous subjects are occa- 
sionally heard in various stages of develop- 
ment, sometimes. alone, but more frequently 
in combinations of two or three together, 
worked out in a manner which clearly fore- 
shadows the more elaborate work which re- 
mains to be noticed in Schubert's later pro- 
ductions. The movement ends fpianissimo, 
after a gradual ritard, which is a fitting pre- 
lude to the andante molto which forms the 
second division of the sonata. 

This is in G minor, and is the most. inte- 
resting section of the entire work. Every 
bar is full of food for thought, and the con- 
ception and execution are alike worthy of the 
composer’s more matured genius. Space en- 
tirely forbids the pointing out of a tithe of 
the gems of harmony contained in this too 
short movement, and it will only be possible 
to notice a very few of the most prominent. 
The employment of the G flat in bar 7 and 
the D flat in bar 9 are particularly characte- 
ristic of Schubert, and of his happy knack of 
producing the most telling effects from the 
simplest of causes. Notice also the pause 
over the rest in bar 12, holding the listener 
breathless almost while awaiting the chord 
which at once ends the first and begins. the 
second phrase. Five bars later we have a 


bold but most effective license in the employ- 
ment of the F natural in the right hand against 
the F sharp in the left. Shortly afterwards 





follow some grand sforzando chords inter- 
mingled. with snatches of exquisite melody, 
which lead to a page almost entirely occupied 
by a new-subject, one hand working in double 
triplets by way of accompaniment to a melody 
of dotted. notes in common time. This 
method,. the dé/e notre of the inexperienced 
pianist, is a powerful engine in producing par- 
ticular effects, and will” amply repay the 
trouble entailed in mastering its intricacies. 
The original motive is. interspersed amongst, 
rather than: intermingled with, the phrases of 
the new theme, but the recurrence of each is 
so happily blended‘ that the ear seems to 
prefer the alternation rather than the combina- 
tion of two such dissimilar subjects. The final 
cadence hovers between sforzando and pianis- 
simo chords, the latter obtaining at the close. 

Should: any feeling of depression or melan- 
choly have been caused by the weird plain- 
tiveness of the andanto, the jocund hilarity of 
the succeeding minuet and trio will soon 
remove the shadow. The former is divided 
into portions of 12 and 24 bars, a pleasing 
departure from the 8 and 16 bar tradition, A 
further abandonment of the beaten track will 
be found in the trio, where an extremely 
melodious subject of § bars prevails, the first 
portion being 10 bdrs in length. Asin the 
minuetto, so in the trio, the second part 
doubles its predecessor, the close of the latter 
being a recapitulation of the first part, only 
with a tonic instead of a dominant cadence. A 
da capo of the minuet in the initial key occurs 
in due form. 

The final movement, a//egro moderato, does 
not open in’ as promising a manner as its pre- 
decessors, the first subject being somewhat 
puerile ; but with the entry of the second 
theme in bar 25 an increased degree of interest 
is at once awakened. ‘This is in B flat minor, 
happily modulating first into its relative 
major, and then still more so intosD flat—a key 
which is retained so as to jntroduce a very 
pleasing theme for the left hand in bar 42. 
It contains snatches of the opening subject, 
but the treatment is altogether different and 
much more successful. The elaboration and 
intermixture of these various themes occupy 
the remainder of the first portion of the move- 
ment, till the double bar is reached in the 
dominant and a repeat directed. For 
two pages after this a greater freedom 
of writing prevails, for, although the leading 
subjects are not lost ‘sight of, they are merely 
suggested in transient fragments rather than 
worked out and amplified. The license, how- 
ever, does not continue, for after 56 bars of 
this free and easy rambling the first subject 
re-enters in the original key, but so arranged 
as to introduce the second theme, now in 
E flat minor, which in its turn introduces the 
elegant phrase for the left hand transposed 
into G flat. From this point to the end the, 
treatment, allowing for altered key, is much 
the same as in the first portion of the move- 
ment, the difference being too trivial to notice 
in detail. The climax is less bold and vigorous 
than might have been expected, and is one of 
the marks of immaturity noticed at the outset. 
For those who wish to study the gradual 
development of style and manner of Schubert 
as a pianoforte writer, this sonata will possess 
sufficient interest to repay a careful study. 
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Abr, FZ. A. Cowen’s Fourth 
“~ 
Aymplrony. 


From no English musician could a new classical com- 
position be awaited with feelings of stronger interest 
and expectation than the composer of the “ Scandina- 
vian” symphony, The universal success of that work 
has placed Mr, Frederic Cowen at the very head of our 
orchestral writers, and among the select few whom the 
world acknowledges as masters in this exalted branch of 
musical art. An audience no less critical than the 
Philharmonic was chosen as the first to pass judgment 
upon the new symphony. This event occurred at the 
last concert of the society's season, May 28, the entire 
programme of which, like that of the preceding concert, 
was conducted by Mr. Cowen. The work came well 
through a trying ordeal of double character ; first, that 
it had to follow the “Scandinavian ;" and second, that 
the analyst had burdened it with a title which the sym- 
phony was not wholly calculated to fulfil. For truth to 
telf, this so-called “ Welsh" symphony does not by any 
means suggest the music of Wales with the fidelity and 
absoluteness of purpose that the “ Scandinavian ” depicts 
that of Sweden and Norway. The latter, moreover, is 
intended to suggest certain scenes and national character- 
istics; it borders on the line of programme-music, In 
the subsequent work there is no such intention, and 
beyond a turn here and there peculiar to Cambrian 
melody, it reveals little fixity of idea or plan to narrow 
down its limits from the wider sphere of abstract music 
pure and simple. There is not quite so much necessity 
for a name as the analytical writer would have us believe, 


* and, apart from the pride-of standing sponsor to what 


might turn out a successful work, he had slight justifica- 
tion for assuming what he has termed his “ first duty.” 

Coming to the more important question of the actual 
merits of Mr. Cowen’s fourth symphony, it may be said 
at once that he has written nothing more able, more 
thoughtful, or more satisfying to the cultivated ear, In 
it he has adhered strictly to orthodox form, and the four 
movements of which it consists are based on the usual 
model, The opening al/egro, in B flat minor, is a 
musicianly bit of writing and beautifully seored, but not 
so individual or striking in character as the scherzo, which 
in this respect carries off the palm from the other three 
sections, On the ether hand, the finale is, perhaps, the 
most attractive of all; it is replete with well-sustained 
spirit, and the melodies are exceedingly graceful. Of the 
slow movement a decided opinion should not be ex- 
pressed until it has been heard a second or even a third 
time ; enough for the moment that it is not inferior to 
the rest in the skill with which it has been orchestrated. 
To sum up, the symphony fully sustains its composer's 
reputation, and subsequent renderings of it will be awaited 
with keen interest. By the Philharmonic band it was 
played con amore, though not, perhaps, to the faultless 
degree of perfection that may be looked for when the 
work has grown familiar to its interpreters. The opinion 
of the audience was expressed in no doubtful manner. 
Mr. Cowen had to acknowledge hearty applause after 
each movement, and at the end he was recalled to receive 
an ovation as frank and emphatic as it must have been 
gratifying. 


‘ . + , 
Princes’ Hall. 

During the past month this comfortable hall—it would 
be elegant, too, but for the staring whiteness of its walls 
—-has been the scene of no small proportion of the con- 
certs wherewith London is overwhelmed at mid-season. 
Princes’ Hall enjoys the advantage of being easily 
agcessible, it does not require so large an audience to fill 
it as the popular concert-room on the other side of Picca- 
dilly, and the acoustic properties, albeit by no means 
perfect, are sufficiently good for the satisfactory hearing of 
chamber-music and delicate vocal awances. Foremost to 
deserve mention is the series of chamber-concerts given 
by Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Josef Ludwig. For 
once in a way excellence has met with due support, and 
these agreeable entertainments have been well attended. 


Assisted ‘by’ other able artists, the en/repreneurs have 


but have introduced several interesting novelties, quartets 
and so forth, by living as well as dead composers, that 
have been listened to with marked interest and favour. 
Few English pianists can lay claim to higher qualities as 
an executant than Madame Frickenhaus, who, despite her 
foreign name, is by birth and descent a native of this 
country. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that her 
talents are becoming more and more widely recognised, 
and to know that they have no stauncher admirer than 
the director of the Monday Popular Concerts. : 
Mrs. Dutton Cook (Miss Linda Scates) gave a delight- 
ful concert on June 5, assisted by many well-known 
artists, a large audience being ‘present. I am particular 
to record this out of the innumerable benefit matindes 
given lately, because it signifies the return to her pro- 
fession of a gifted young pianist whose late husband was 
one of the most able and respected draniatic critics of his 
day. Under such conditions, Mrs. Cook must assuredly 
meet with a sincere welcome and hearty support from a 
large section of the art-loving public, and an earnest of 
this was duly forthcoming at her matin¢e at Princes’ 
Hall, 
The morning and evening concerts given by Signor 
Bottesini on June 17 were a failure simply because they 
were badly arranged. That many people were desirous 
of hearing the great contra-bass player after his sen- 
sational reappearance at the last Philharmonic Concert 
is indisputable. But they hesitated when it was found 
that to listen to him in two solos it would be necessary 
to sit out twenty others performed by “all sorts and con- 
ditions ” of artistes. As a matter of fact, at the morning 
concert more than two hours intervened between each of 
Signor Bottesini's pieces, It is quite unnecessary to 
describe what was done meanwhile. Enough that the’ 
audience was so unutterably bored that the majority re- 
fused to wait even for the pleasure of hearing the maestro 
a second time, In the evening he played three solos, 
one of which was placed in the middle of the programme. 
This was a slight improvement, and the attendance 
throughout was better in consequence. It is needless to 
say that when Signor Bottesini did play he afforded his 
auditors a treat the like of which they may never enjoy 
again—at any rate, at the hands of any other exponent 
of the double-bass ; for his mastery of this instrument is a'- 
together unique, and notwithstanding all that may be said 
as to its small size and the peculidr tuning of exception- 
ally thin strings, we cannot often expect to hear an 
executant capable of producing from the unwieldy contra- 
bass all the qualities of the violin or the viola or the 
violoncello, whilst handling it with a nimbleness and 
dexterity such as many a fiddler might be proud to dis- 
play on his own tiny instrument. 

Mr, Charles Hallé’s chamber-music concerts are draw- 
ing to a close, the last two being announced for June 27 
and July 4. More than the usual quantity of novelties 
have been introduced in the course of this series, Mr. 


sees that he must do more if he would have his chamber- 
concerts deemed an attractive summer edition of the 
Monday “ Pops.” The programme of June 13 included 
four “ Mirchen-Erzuhlungen,” by Schumann (for violin, 
pianoforte, and viola), and that of June 27 a septet by 
Saint Saéns, for string quintet, pianoforte, and trumpet— 
both played for the first time in London, 


eee ee 


Richter Concerts, 


These concerts have wound up more satisfactorily than 
they began. On the last night: there “was not a spare 
seat to be had in St, James's Hall, and, altogether, Herr 
Richter’s venture has suffered less by the “ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable” nature of the season than many other 
established institutions of the kind that I coald easily 
enumerate. The three concerts given in June were quite 
as interesting as their predecessors, On the 5th another 
of Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies was introduced—the 
No. 3, in Dwhich, strange to say, had never been 
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not only played ‘standard works by the great masters, 


Hallé doubtless recognises the effect of competition, and |- 


played before in England, albeit quite as animated and 
tuneful as any of Liszt's productions of the kind. It is 
distinguishable from the others by the employment in 
the orchestra of a “czimbalom,” or dulcimer, by. the aid 
of which some rather piquant effects are obtained. A 
noteworthy feature of this concert was the magnificent 
performance of two widely-contrasted works of genius— 
the “ Leonora ” overture by Beethoven, and Berlioz's ex- 
traotdinary Symphonie. Fantastique, “ Episode de la Vie 
d'un Artiste.” But in the way of contrasts nothing could 
well have been more remarkable than the scheme of the 
succeeding concert. Here, side by side with an old- 
fashioned overture by Méhul stood the “advanced” 
pianoforte concerto in F sharp, of Mr. C. Hubert Parry ; 
while preceding the exquisite simplicity of Beethoven's 
“ Pastoral” symphony came that complex piece of tone- 
painting, Wotan’s “ Abschied und Feuerzauber,” from 
“Die Walkiire.” These four items constituted the 
entire programme, Mr.: Parry’s concerto» has been 
revised and partly rewritten since it was last 
played by Mr. Dannreuther, four years. ago, but 
it still remains an_ intricate, involved piece of 
workmanship, possessing neither charm nor interest 
in proportion to the cleverness revealed in its 
construction, Mr. Dannreuther again played with 
admirable mechanical skill and intellectual grasp of his 
theme, but failed;to impress his hearers in favour of the 
work itself, which mayhap is in advance of its time, and 
will be dubbed a masterpiece by posterity. Wotan’s 
monologue in the “ Nibelungen”’ excerpt was sung with 
stentorian effect by Herr Theodor Reichmann, while the 
playing of the orchestra in this and the symphony was 
a marvel of precision and refinement. Indeed, a finer 
interpretation of the “ Pastoral” has never been heard 
in our time. The so-called “Romeo and Juliet” over- 
ture, which opened the last concert (June 16), is one of 
Raff’s posthumous works. It is possible to urge, there- 
fore, as an excuse, for so dull, weary, and _ill-finished 
a composition, that, it may not have been intended for 
public hearing. To this the sublime “ Schicksalslied " 
of Brahms came as a welcome set-off, against the charm 
of which not even the occasional doubtful intonation of 
the choir could seriously militate. Then was given one 
of those unapproachable renderings of the ‘ Tann- 
hiuser” overture, which Herr Richter has now accus- 
tomed his English audiences to expect ; and finally, as a 
worthy ending to the concert and the season, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. — Here criticism must be silent ; in 
the case of the orchestra it would be impossible, and, so 
far as concerns the vocal portion of the last movement, 
no one knowing the nature of the task Beethoven has 
set his singers would be so absurd as to find fault with 
trifles. Suffice it that Herr Richter achieved a signal 
triumph, and bade his patrons au revoiy amid a perfect 
storm of applause and bravos. 





Miscellaneous Concerts. 

A most attractive annual concert was that given by Mr. 
Kuhe, which took place at St. James’s Hall on June 18. 
This event is invariably attended by a large fashionable 
crowd, to whom the appearance in broad daylight of a 
galaxy of operatic talent is something quite irresistible. 
But Mr, Kuhe generally depends upon other pieces de 
résistance besides artists of the Royal Italian Opera, and 
in this instance he wisely took care to secure the ser- 
vices of several popular English vocalists, whose 
efforts, to judge by the applause, were scarcely less 
appreciated than those of their operatic rivals. Of 
course Mr. Kuhe himself gave some pianoforte solos, 
which were very favourably received, but the long 
excerpt from a sonata of Rubinstein’s (played with that 
clever violinist, Mdlle. Eissler) was a mistake in a con- 
cert of this description, A dramatic recitation was given 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett, who, following the lead of other 
famous actors, has evidently made up his mind to go in 
for this kind of thing. I can only add that it is extremely 
welcome to concert-goers, who find the contrast de- 
lightful in the midst of two or three hours’ yocal and in- 
strumental music, 
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MANCHESTER. 

The new St. James’s Theatre and Opera House was 
inaugurated in Whitsun week by the London English 
Opera Company, who mustered in great force on the 
occasion. ' The opening night on Bank Holiday was de- 
voted to “ Maritana,” but the strongest cast was reserved 
for the Tuesday and Friday, when the “Nozze di 
Figaro ” was very successfully performed. The remainin 
evenings of the week were devoted to the “Lily o 
Killarney,” “Il Troyatore,” and “Fra Diavolo,” all of 
which attracted crowded audiencés, the prices for admis- 
sion being very moderate throughout. Since the close of 
the brief opera season a series of promenade concerts 
have been given in the Great St. James’s Hall b 
members of the company, all of which have been well 
attended. 

Mr. de Jong’s open-air concerts during the holiday- 
week were amongst the most popular of the numerous 
places of resort, both in the afternoons and evenings. 
An excellent choir of part-singers added variety to the 
orchestral performances, which, under the direction of so 
talented and experienced a conductor, were certain to be 
of a high order. 

Mr. Hallé has completed his-course of seven Beethoven 
recitals in connection with the Gentlemen’s Concerts, 
during which he has performed the whole of the thirty- 
two sonatas which comprise the series. On the last 
occasion only did Mr. Hallé avail himself of the 
assistance of notes, the whole of the previous recitals 
having been given from'memory.\ When, however, the 
gigantic nature of the last: four sonatas is taken into 
consideration, especially the B flat: and the, C minor, it 
cannot be wondered that a man of Mr. Hallé’s judgment 
should’ prefer not to risk the consequences of a lapse of 
memory to which anyone might be liable. 


GLASGO VW. 


Few more agreeable hours can be spent than with Dr. 
Peace, on the occasion of his Cathedral organ recitals. 
Those were recently resumed, the first performance. for 
the season having -included, by way, presumably, of 
novelty, a selection of vocal music. The leading feature of 
the recital consisted of Dr. Peace’s performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Prelude’ and Fugue in E minor, a worthy interpre- 
tation of a noble work, and listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. . The audience was a large one. 

On the 7th ult. the: summer concerts in the parks 
were resumed. During the season eleven bands will 
contribute to the enjoyment of the thousands of visitors 
who regularly turn out to those outdoor entertainments, 
The arrangements are under the auspices of the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, and the committee in charge have 
again earned for themselves warm commendation by 
reason of the excellence of the programmes and the 
liberal provision made for hearing the best organisations” 
in the city. These include the band and pipers of the 
g3rd Highlanders—by permission of the officers—the 
bands of the ist L.A.V., 3rd L.R.V., 4th L.R.V., 5th 
L.R.V., and 8th L.R.V., as also the orchestra of the 
Royalty Theatre. There will be 114 performances during 
the season, these taking place in the Kelvingrove, 
Alexandra, and Queen’s Parks four nights each week. 

Handel’s “ Messiah " was given in the City Hall on the 
6th ult. by a body of children, with the assistance of 
gentlemen amateurs in the tenor and bass parts. The 
youngsters belonged to various institutions under the 
management of the Glasgow School Board. So far, the 
idea of handing over the imperishable work to the care 
of juveniles has shown the advance made, from time to 
time, in the musical education supervised with so much 
intelligence by Mr. W. M. Miller, This painstaking 
musician can point with some pride to a record of 
well-defined success in his method of teaching. At 
the moment, amateurs may ‘recall the demonstration 
which took place in the City Hall a year ago, when 
some wonderful performances were given by a choir of 
1,000 childrén, also drawn from various Board schools. 
On that occasion the Tonic Sol-fa system secured, it must 


be frankly conceded, many adherents, more particularly 
as regards the value of its sight-singing phase. The 
Various tests were undergone by mere infants, who read 


their music with suggestive enough accuracy. Concern 
we ourselves now, however, with the performance under 
more immediate notice. And, first of all, there is need 
for an expression of hope that we have heard the last of 
a children’s “ Messiah.” Curiosity was more than 
satified when a Dundee. musician-invaded. Glasgow some 
four years ago with a body of 200 juveniles, Handel 
was also their theme. After a fashion, it was demon- 
strated that children could be heard in several choruses 
with pleasure ; but the line might safely be drawn at 
such works as “ Pinafore,” whose vocal strains commend 
chemselves to’ the mind with exhilarating zest. 
Mr. Miller was not to be outrun by his professional 


"| that he has.skilfully shown what can, be made of the old 
' Saxon master, by, local children, Many. points, were 


| gained during the evening, The alto contingent was a 
|“ Come unto Him.” 


‘neighbouring burgh of Paisley, for has he not. said.some- 
}where, “I would I were a weaver ;. I could sing. all 
imanner of songs”? Vanduaria’s poets plied the loom in 
; bygone days to some purpose. They contrived music 
jout of the shuttle, and blithely sang of the “ clear siller 
; fountains,” and the bowers of their dearies. And amongst 
‘them all, Robert. Tannahill stands out as the premier 
| Singer of some undying examples of ‘the Scottish muse. 
R. A, Smith was an able coadjutor, “a musician,” says 
George Hogarth, “of sterling talent.. His compositions 
_are tender, simple, and unpretending, and always graceful 
‘and unaffectedly elegant.” Paisley has, tardily enough, 
‘some. folks may think, paid the recognised tribute to her 
i chief poet’s memory. The author of “ Jessie, the flower 
{of Dunblane,” died in 1810, and the Tannahill statue was 
only erected last year. From 1876 onwards, a series of 
F oxmps concerts were given in aid of the memorial fund. 
, These took place in the “ Glen,” and, their special object 
| having at length been attained, the. pleasant annual out- 
ings were presumed’ to. have ceased.. Not so, however. 
: A genial musical excuse for an afternoon at the Braes of 
'Gleniffer is not to be lightly set aside; and so it 
‘happened that Mr. J. Roy Fraser organised a body of 
vocalists, whe, under the cognomen of the “ Tannahill 
, Choir,” gave a concert on the Earl of Glasgow's grounds, 
adjoining ther“Glen,” on the 7th ult» Scotland’s 
national bard has not, as yet, engaged the art of the 
sculptor in the neighbouring town. A movement is, 
then, on foot to secure for Paisley a worthy memorial of 
Burns, and the-proceeds of ‘the concert have been de- 
. voted, it is understood, to this object. Thus, “ Bal- 
quhidder”’ pays pretty homage to “ Bonnie Doon.” From 
a musical point of view,- the. gathering was hardly a 
success, the choir—numbering from three to four hundred 
voices—being deficient in tone, and the rehearsals were 
inadequate. The instrumental part of the programme 
was remarkably good ; it was in the safe charge of the 
band of the 8th L. R. V. The visitors numbered, it is 
believed, close upon twenty thousand. 


EDINBURGI. 
JUNE 22ND. 


The fickleness of the musical public had an illustra- 
tion here on the occasion of Dr. von Bilow's coneert, 
when the hall was barely half filled. Such a result 
raises the question: do we really care for intelligent 
and manly playing, or do we simply crowd to see the 
latest phenomenon whose qualities have been gossip d 
about in drawing-rooms and in press paragraphs? Ten 

ears ago Dr. von Biilow was an Edinburgh favourite ; 

he conducted the orchestral concerts, and his perform- 
ances on the rostrum and at the piano were much in the 
ears and mouths of the public. Ten years ago; that 
‘explains! Yet Dr. von Bilow’s ect have assuredly 
not waned.: There has not been heard for many a day 
here so splendid an example of swift intelligence and 
comprehensive technique. Playing in many styles, he 
was master of all, and yet true to his composer. To 
hear him was an education and a delight. 

Mr. Waddell chose for performance this year Cheru- 
bini’s Mass in D, an arduous work which only a well- 
trained, firmly-handled body could attack. The choral 
parts of the work went to admiration, and if the solo 
singing was a trifle hesitant, the result was extremely 
creditable to amateur singers, especially as the parts 
were freely distributed. Mr. Waddell has worked hard. 
and to some purpose, to introduce unfamiliar chora 
works; and many amateurs here owe to him their 
acquaintance with the writing of Schumann and Brahms 
for voices, . His chamber concerts. have also proved 
pleasant innovations, as well as admirable educational 
efforts. The selection of the Mass was a happy one, as 
it was interesting to ‘have a worthy presentation of 
Cherubini: in a class of music to which he devoted much 
energy. Some ‘scenes from Max Bruch’s “ Frithiof,” 
which. formed the, second half of the pr me, were 
made,noteworthy by the singing of Mr. Millar Craig in 
the‘#“farewell” air; and the concluding chorus, Brahms’s 
“Song of the Fates,” was given with very great im- 
préessiveness. No fault could be found with the orches- 
tration rendered by a small instrumental party. It 
would be worth while, however, to increase the number 
of players in view of the power of the choir, 


LLANOUQNO. 
JUNE 10TH. 
The summer season at this favourite watering-place 





brother on the east coast, and thus it has come to pass 


strong one, and a little lady sang with infinite grace 


Shakespeare must have had his watchful eye on the 






excursionists during Whit week being much above the 
average. Qn rishi, ne ht the Pier and Parade were 
thronged,(), The town. ban 


well-known. natationist, who. is assisted by Miss Webb, 
another accomplished swimmer. The phew concert 
pavilion which suffered so much damage during the March 
gale, is —. approaching completion, ‘and will be 
inaugurated:on Thursday by a musical festival, 


OX FORO. 


The festivities of the COmmemoration at Oxford com- 
menced last week with concerts at Jesus, Keble, and 
Pembroke Colleges, and on Sunday there was a crowded 
congregation at the university church, the usual prome- 
nade in the Broad Walk following. Services at New and 
Magdalen Chapels were also held and largely attended. 
Yesterday the special attraction was the concert given in 
the morning at the Sheldonian Theatre by the Philhar- 
monic Society. The principal vocalists were Miss Mary 
Davies, Miss Atkins, and Madame Patey. Mr. Taylor, 


| Mus. Bac., of New College, conducted, and Mr. Burneut 


led the band. The concert was well attended and proved 
a great success, At six o'clock the procession of boats 
took b sap and the barges of the various colleges pre- 
sented’a most animated appearance, being crowded with 
lady visitors, and shortly after six the eights started 
from Iffléy, rowed past the barges, and saluted the head 
boat (Exeter) by a their oars. Later in the evening 
a concert was given at New College, and Exeter College 
- a ball to celebrate their being head of the river for 
three years in succession, A concert and dance were 
also given at Wadham College. ‘The flower show takes 

lace to-day, and the masonic féte will be given at 

orcester College Gardens to-morrow, after the encrnia 
in the Sheldonian Theatre. 


@QUBLIN. 


The annual Pupils’ Concert of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy of Music was given with much success on the 
evening of the 10th June in the large haf of the Royal 
University Buildings, Earlsfort-terrace. The programme 
included i movement from Mozart's pianoforte concerto 
in D minor, played by Miss Kruger, scholar, with much 
ability, the orchestra, largely composed of pupils, dis- 
playing a fair amount of finish. 

Of the pianoforte solos, decidedly the best, having re- 
gard to the ages of the pupils, was that by Miss Ethel 

harpe, a young lady of twelve, who played an im- 
promptu by Schubert, with an excellence of phrasing 
and touch that were quite artistic. Very good, however, 
also were the solos by Miss Violet King, Miss M. Marks, 
and Miss —— Mr. G. Richardson played on the 
violin pieces by Wienawski, with an abilit that elicited 
very warm applause, though whether less advanced 
music would not have suited him better was a question. 
An organ piece, by Sir Robert Stewart, was very credit 
ably ‘played by Miss Ellie Douglas. There were also 
vocal solos. On the evening of the 20th June, Mrs. 
Joanna-Ward Moriarty, vocalist ,a pupil of the Academy 
here, gave her first concert, in which she was assisted by 
Mr. R. M. Levey, violinist, Mr. John O'Donnell, cornet, 
and Messrs, McCarthy, ©'Farrell, and Ryan, and Mrs. 
Charles Leet, vocalists. A new Irish song, by Mr. Kin- 
nersley-Lewis, called “Sons of Erin,” was sung by 
Mr, McCarthy. 

The violin playing of Mr. Levey and Mr. O’Donnell's 
cornet solos were very good features, On Saturday, the 
21st June, there was a performance in Trinity College, 
with band and chorus, of portions of a new oratorio 
called “Samuel,” by Mr. Frank Bates, Mus. B., and 
written for his degree of Doctor of Music in the Dublin 
University. The music is sound and scholarly, and a 
d uble fugue chorus was highly approved of by the most 
critical portion of the audience. ere was also a per- 
formance in the chapel of the a of an excellent 
Te Deum, written for the degree of Bachelor in Music 
by Mr. Charles Marchant, a Tp musician, of much 
promise, who very efficiently fulfils the duties of organist 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral ; though it may be mentioned 
for the information of your readers that Sir R. Stewart, 
our great Irish organist, who used to hold the post, but 
who has been long a vicar choral of the cathedral, 
always plays.at the Sunday afternoon services. 

During past week, Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s opera 
company have been performing “ Iolanthe ” at the Gaiety 





has opened ‘very favourably, the number of visitors and 
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The London branch of the Wagner Society of Ger- 
‘many met on Monday, the gth ult., at the house of the 
president (the Earl of Dysart), in Bruton-street, to hear 
a lecture by Mr. Ferdinand* Praeger, entitled “ Personal 
Reminiscences of Richard Wagner,” An affectionate 
tribute was paid by this life-long friend ‘of the master to 
Wagner's generosity, modesty, and. consideration for 
others, His bigh powers as conductor of the orchestra, 
his friendship with Cipriani, Potter, Tausig, Roeckel, and 
others, and his almost childlike love of rich surroundings 
were referred to. His fondness for animals Mr. Praeger 
attributed to his study of Hindoo religions, With Wag- 
ner’s conclusion that the ninth symphony of Beethoven 
had struck the final note of music in its separate condi- 
tion the lecturer ventured to disagree. He also men- 
tioned that Wagner could never be sure in certain por- 
tions of his works whether the poetry or the music had 
been the first to evolve themselves from his inner con- 
sciousness. They would appear to have been born 
simultaneously, 

The choir of St. Stephen's, South Kensington, sang 
the and and 3rd parts of Gounod's “ Redemption ” on 
Sunday evening, the 8th ult., with great effect, under the 
direction of Mr. A, J, Caldicott, organist and choir- 
master, They repeated the same parts of this exquisite 
production the following Sunday evening, when the 
offertory was given to the Hospital Fund, 

The Browning Society gave its third entertainment at 
University College on the evening of Friday, the 27th 
ult. Recitations were given and songs from Mr. 
Browning's works, the latter. including several new 
settings by Miss Ethel Harraden and Mr, Edwin 
Bending (who took charge of the musical arrange- 
ments),,.composed expressly for this occasion, Mr. 
Stanford's “Cavalier Tunes” was also given, and a 
piece by the Abbé Volgler, 

A concert was given at Dudley House on the 11th 
ult. on behalf of the Wimbledon Art College for 
Ladies. The artistes who assisted were Miss Jiswold, 
Miss Ella Lemmens, Miss De Fonblanque, Miss 
Adelaide Mullen, Miss Damian, Mr. Herbert Reeves, 
Mr. Winch, Mr. Isidore de Lara, Signor oli, Madame 
Frickenhaus, Herr Josef Ludwig, and others, A most 
interesting and well-selected programme of vocal and 
instrumental music was admirably performed, and gave 
great satisfaction to the large and distinguished audi- 
ence present, The result, it is hoped, will be altogether 
satisfactory as concerns the useful institution on whose 
behalf the concert was undertaken, 

The Society of Arts’ practical examinations in music, 
which have taken place at the society’s house in the 
Adelphi, have been attended by a larger number of can- 
didates than usual, Certificates have been granted to 
male and female performers for proficiency in singing, 
fur violin playing, for the pianoforte, organ, and har- 
monium, The highér examination in honours (theo- 
retical), attended by those who have previously been 
placed in the first class in the practic: al examinations, 
have also been held. The examiner is Mr. W. A, 
Barrett, Mus, Bac., Oxon. 

Mr. Argent retains permanently the position of local 
representative of the Royal Academy for both Liverpoo] 
and Birkenhead, but owing to his residence in the last- 
named place the arrangement effected with Messrs, 
Cramer may be considered a fortunate one. 

The Canadian Jubilee Singers gave a concert at the 
City Temple, on the 5th ult., before a surprisingly large 
audience, considering the unfavourable state of the 
weather. Dr, Parker presided. To say that the enter- 


tainment was interesting would be superfluous, consider-° 


ing its novel character ; and that the artistes are possessed 
of vocal ability, in some cases of a high quality, is no 
less than the truth—notably in the case of Miss Lucinda 
Vance, who rendered some solos with considerable ex- 


pression. A good deal of interest attaches to these 


* eleven vocalists, owing to their peculiar and pathetic 


history. They are all Canadians, whose parents found 
a home in Canada under the protection of the “ Union 
Jack during the days of slavery, The singers are 
under the direction of Bishop Disney, of the province 
of Ontario, Canada, and the object of their mission is to 
obtain funds for the establishment of a theological 
institution for the training of young coloured men to be 
employed as missionaries in Canada, At the conclusion 





of the concert a collection was made in the hall, and 
subscriptions were freely given. 

Saturday, the 7th ult., was the last occasion on which 
the band of the Belgian Guides performed in \the 
Horticultural Gardens, and in honour of the event 
there was in the evening a farewell /éte, which attracted 
an immense assemblage, there being, it was believed, 
as many as from 20,000 to 25,000 persons present,» ‘The 
programme: of ‘the farewell performance of ‘the Guides 
included the overture to “The Siege of Corinth” 
(Rossini), a divertissement from the “ Prophéte” (Meyer- 
beer), and from works of other great composers, con- 
cluding with a complimentary piece of music founded 
on airs, * Nationaux, Anglais et Belge.” In compliment 
to the Guides the Grenadier Guards, under Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, rendered in splendid style the Belgian national 
air, the “ Brabanconne.” The illuminations and decora- 
tions of the gardens were also upon an extended scale. 
The 7th German (Magdeburg) Cuirassiers are now per- 
forming every evening in the gardens. ‘Their afternoon, 
concerts are given in the hall, the construction of which 
has, by testing, been found to be peculiarly suited to the 
“trumpet” music of the Cuirassiers, and seats have 


‘been provided for 7,000 persons. The band has brought 


the silver drums presented to them by the late Emperor of 
Russia, It is also understood they have with them 
their precious regimental relic—the trumpet which 
sounded the charge at Vionville, and which immediately 
afterwards was rendered useless through being per-. 
forated by bullets, 


end 
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BIRMINGEAM. 


It is indisputable that, in England, London has been 
the place above all others where music has exercised its 
greatest influence. Our large provincial towns, however, 
have not a little helped in the progress of the art, and it 
may be profitable and pleasing to glance at what has been 
going on in the capital of the Midlands during the last 
one hundred years. 

Birmingham at.the present day has a widespread 
musical reputation. It has, within the memory of many 
of its inhabitants, triumphed in the production of some 
of the greatest masterpieces, and its amateurs, from the 
time when Handel was writing his noble oratorios, have 
been busy in fostering a love of the art and encouraging 
its practice. The world-renowned Triennial Musical 
Festivals were inaugurated one hundred :and sixteen 
years ago, ahd before then the townspeople were periodi- 
cally regaled by satisfactory performances’ of oratorios, 
directed by Mr. Capel Bond, organist of St. Michael’s 
Church at Coventry. Before the end of the eighteenth 
century seven great festivals were held, three morning 
performances of sacred music and three secular concerts 
at the theatre being given at each. The principal 
vocalists at these early festivals included the best that 
London or other places could supply—Mrs.,Pinto (for- 
merly Miss Brent), Mrs. Salmon, the Misses.Abrams, 
Mrs. Billington, Madame Mara, Miss Poole, Messrs. 
Norris, Harrison, Saville, Sale, Reynoldson, Champness, 
Knyvett, Kelly, and Bartleman, and some others whose 
names are still honourably mentioned, took part in the 
celebrations, and amongst the instrumentalists were 
Messrs. Pinto, Parke, Jenkinson, W. Cramer, the Ashleys, 
Cervetto, Storace, Mahon, Crosdil, Fischer, the Lindleys, 
the Leanders, Holmes, and Shield. The entire executive 
in 1799 numbered’one hundred players and singers, and 
as many of the vocalists were cathedral singers, and 
almost all the instrumentalists were from London, it may 
be assumed that the quality of the orchestra was equal to 
its strength, ; 

It must not, however, be supposed that the attention 
of the amateurs of Birmingham during the latter part of 
the last century was wholly engrossed by the Triennial 
Festivals. The town boasted of the existence of a 
number of musical societies and institutions, still existing 
records of which show that flourishing conditions were 
long maintained. There were several gentlemen's glee 
clubs, a dilettanti society, and winter series of concerts at 
the hotels, Two resident professors—Mr. Jeremiah 


Clark and Mr, William Fletcher—for their annual bénefit 





concerts, brought down some of the leading London 
artists, and at a subu: place of\entertainment on the 
and where the Vaux Il, station \\of the London and 

Nofth-Western \Ra Railway \ndw ok, there were con- 
ae during the whole of the summer, and instrumental 
music on es evening excépting Sunday. Mr. Clark was 
an accomplished violinist and organist, and sometimes 
appeared as a vocalist. Mr. William Fletcher was the 
founder of a family of musicians, members of which 
rose to considerable eminence in the profession, and are 
still remembered. In connection with several churches 
erected during the second half of the eighteenth century, 
choral societies were established, and from programmes 
of performances given therein it may be gathered that 
the managers of the same were enthusiastic and 
energetic. St. Bartholomew's was erected in 1749, and 
St. Paul’s in 1772. In one or other of these edifices 
annual performances for the benefit of the poor were 
given. Handel’s works supplied the greater portion of 
the material for the schemes, ‘most of the other com- 
posers being English. 

At these meetings there was always a full band, many 
of the members coming purposely from London, The 
principal vocalists were the most accomplished amateurs 
of the neighbourhood, and members of the cathedral 
choirs of Lichfield and Worcester. The distribution of 
the proceeds was entrusted to the performers, and for 
more than a hundred years the aged and distressed 
housekeepers of the town were thus relieved. Just as 
the eighteenth century was drawing to a close, a sub- 
scription was inaugurated by the better-to-do portion of 
the Birmingham people for a series of high-class concerts 
in a then’new assembly room in Temple-row. The zeal 
with which this proposal was responded to enabled the 
managers to secure the services at each concert of a 
number of the best singers and players of the time. An 
orchestral band of about thirty executants was main- 
tained, and for fifty seasons these entertainments were 
carried on; but they at last declined before the more 
attractive concerts got up by new associations and 
musical impresarios in the Town Hall, That the 
Birmingham private subscription concerts did much good 
is undeniable, for through them the music-loving towns- 
people became acquainted with the symphonies of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, and with a large number 
of the finest operatic overtures, concertos, and smaller 
works, both vocal and instrumental. 

At the commencement of the present century the 
scale'of operations at the Triennial Festivals was con- 
siderably extended, At the 1805 meeting the performers 
numbered 120, and in 1808 there were 112. chorus- 
singers and 66 instrumentalists. These advances were 
mainly the result of the counsels of Mr. Joseph Moore, a 
young man who came to Birmingham from Shelsby in 
Worcestershire to learn the trade of die-sinking, and who 
for many years devoted his energies to art matters, In 
1808 he edénsolidated the Choral Society, and some years 
later strove for the erection of a building worthy of the 
triennial performances, the ultimate reward of his 
exertions being the erection of the Town Hall. In 1815 
a new church (Christ Church) was built in the very 
centre of the town, wherein a large organ was erected by 
Elliot. ‘The organ was opened by Mr. Jacob, of London, 
and the first organist, Mr. Banks, was made conductor of 
the Choral Society. This gentleman died in 1818, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Munden, who was recom- 
mended for the church and society situations by Ferdi- 
nand Ries, the pupil of Beethoven. 

For about thirty years Mr. Munden resided in Bir- 
mingham, and during a great portion of that time 
directed the rehearsals of the Festival Choir, and 
officiated as conductor of the principal concerts. . The 
conductors of the festivals from the first, in 1768, to 
the twenty-second, in 1846, were successively Messrs. 
Bond, Clark, Harris, Crotch, Wesley, Greatorex, Kny- 
vett, and Moscheles. The real work of direction, how- 
ever, devolved upon the leader of the band, the so-called 
conductor being chiefly engaged in playing the organ. 

The opening of the Town Hall in 1834 to a large 
extent revolutionised music in Birmingham, and the 
managers of the festivals at once made use of the facili- 
ties afforded for increasing the magnitude ahd import- 
ance of the already famous meetings. Fourteen prin- 
cipal vocalists, amongst whom were Madame Caradori- 
Allan, Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Clara Novello, Madame 
Stockhausen, Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, Phillips, and 
Machin, and Signor Curioni were engaged. The semi- 
chorus and chonus included 220 singers, and the instru- 


mental band numbered 147 players. Peculiarities in 
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the band were the presence of eight horns, qght 
trombones, and four each of the other wind instruments. 

Another and very important-feature of the 1834 festival 
was that the committee for the first time gave a composer 
of eminence a commission for a new oratorio, The master 
who thus inaugurated the production of specially com- 
posed works at the Birmingham Triennial Meetings was 
the Chevalier Sigismund Neukomm. If his oratorio, 
“ David,” has not maintained a place in public favour, it 
must be remembered on account jof the occasion of its 
first performances, After the 1834 festival Mr, George 
Hollins was appointed Town Hall organist, but this gen- 
tleman enjoyed the advantages of the post for a few years 
only. He diedin 1842, and was succeeded by the present 
organist, Mr. James Stimpson. 

The opening of the Town Hall was attended by other 
consequences not altogether pleasant to think about. 
Jealousies arose concerning rights of precedence, and the 
vocalists of the town were divided in their allegiance to 
two or three directors, Instigated, however, by the suc- 
cess of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, an attempt 
was made by the principal local professors to amalgamate 
the amateur and professional material of the district, and 
the result was the formation in 1841 of an associa- 
tion called the Birmingham Musical Institute. A band 
of about seventy instrumentalists was organised, as well 
as a chorus of more than 300 voices. An existence of 
about three years only was, however, vouchsafed for the 
new society, its dissolution resulting from the jealousies 
of the different sections. The choralists again attached 
themselves to different chiefs, but success was not 
thoroughly secured by any party, until the Festival 
Choral Society was reorganised by the members of the 
Festival Orchestral Committee and Mr. J. Stimpson. 
The doings of this and other organisations are, however, as 
much matters of memory as of history. The present 
state of music in Birmingham’ was referred to in 
the first number of “The Magazine of Music.” The 
principal object of the present writing has been 
to show to what extent the art has been cultivated 


in times ‘past in the provinces, and Birmingham, 


may be regarded as a town satisfactorily exhibiting what 
has been done during a hundred years a hundred miles 
or more away from the metropolis, The chief town of 
the Midlands may hold up its head by virtue of its having 
witnessed the first production of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” 
Costa’s “Eli” and “ Naaman,” Benedict's “ St. Peter,” 
Sullivan’s “ Light of the World,” Gounod’s “ Redemp- 
tion,” Smart's “ Bride of Dunkerron,” Bennett’s “‘ Woman 
of Samaria,” and a score of. other works of the highest 
excellence. It is well known in musical circles that next 
year will bring a number of new triumphs. 

The erection of the Town, Hall brought about a great 
change in the style of musical entertainment in Birming- 
ham. The concerts at Vauxhall at the beginning of the 
present century were artistically excellent, and the 
existence of a place suitable for meetings during the 
summer months was a thing to be rejoiced in. The 
last fifty years have seen but few attempts in the way 
of open-air performances, Jullien tried the experiment 
at Handsworth, three miles from the centre of the town. 
In Aston Park an attempt made a few years ago was 
singularly unsuccessful, while occasional concerts at the 
Edgbaston Botanical Gardens have not been satisfactory. 
The provisions made at these places have not been so 
extensive or so good as those formerly made at’ Vaux- 
hall, and now the townspeople have no musical summer 
entertainment better than what is provided by the Police 
Band in one of the people’s parks. 

The manner in which the Triennial Festivals: were 
esteemed by the townspeople and by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, may be gathered from statements of the 
profits made for the hospital, which rose from £299 in 
1768 to £2,550 in 1799, and to £5,001 in 1820, In the 
last-named year the demand for tickets was extraordi- 
nary, and one gentleman, finding himself disappointed 
in getting good seats at the general allotment, offered 
the sum of £100 if a good place could be secured for 
him. It need scarcely be said that the committee com- 
plied with his request, and they further made an offer 
to the said gentleman, that if he came a second time on 
the same terms, he should be seated between two of the 
handsomest countesses in the peerage. “But,” says the 
narrator, “the gentlemgn did not dare to meet the 
promised blaze of beauty.” He did not, however, repent 
of his bargain, for at the next festival he doubled his 
donation, and it may be hoped and believed that ex- 
cellent seats were placed at his disposah 
Neukomm, idolised at the 1834 Festival, had to give 





way in 1837 to Mendelssohn, and the latter composer, 
in a letter to Ferdinand Hiller, dated December 10, 
1837, thus refers to his own reception and to the fall from 
popularity of the Chevalier :—“I have never before 
made such decided effect with my music, and have never 
seen the public so entirely taken up with me alone ; and 
yet there is something about it—what shall. [ call it ?— 
something flighty and evanescent, which rather saddens 
and depresses than encourages me, It so happened 
that there was an antidote to all these eulogies on the 
spot, in the shape of Neukomm ; this time they ran him 
down wholesale, received him in cold silence, and com- 
pletely set him aside in all the arrangements, whereas 
three years ago they exalted him to the skies, put him 
above all other composers, and applauded him at every 
step. You will say that his music is not worth any- 
thing, and in that, no doubt, we agree ; but still, those 
who were enraptured then, and now affect such supe- 
riority, do not know that. I am indignant about the whole 
affair, and Neukomm's quiet, equable behaviour ap- 
peared to me doubly praiseworthy. and dignified when 
compared to theirs. This resolute demeanour of his 
has made me like him much better.” 

Charles Dibdin, the celebrated composer of nautical 
songs, who first appeared as an actor in the Birmingham 
Theatre, revisited the town twenty-five. years later (in 
1787) as an entertainment giver. He, however, lamented 
his visit, for, as he says, in his ‘Musical Tour,” the 
fuliginous sons of Vulcan were, at the time, too busily 
attending horsemanship to take notice of him, and of 
the three entertainments he advertised he gave only two, 
He inaturally hoped that those who had witnessed his 
début would crowd around him to recognise the maturity 
of the abilities they had seen in their infancy. No 
such thing, however’; and what was additionally annoying 
to Mr. Dibdin, was the fact that the most aristocratic 
pedple of the town took tickets only of the lowest price, 
and his front seats were literally empty. 

It must not be supposed that no opposition was made 
to the holding of music meetings in the churches of the 
town. From time to time the “very goody” people 
anathematized the managers and performers. When the 
Town Hall was opened. the building was declared: un- 
safe, inasmuch as the “ Thunderstorm on a Lake,” which 
was the Chevalier Neukomm’s organ solo at the Festival 
of 1834, was said to have disturbed the foundations. 
In, 1843 the then Rector of St. Martin’s (the parish 
church) from the pulpit and in print, furiously denounced 
the Festival as a “ fearful desecration of sacred things,” 
adding to his-denunciation a protest against the per- 
formance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” which he called 
“one of the most idolatrous and anti-Christian com- 
positions which can be met with even in any of the 
idolatrous and anti-Christian services of the Church of 
Rome.” © 

Mr. W. T. Parke, the most famous English oboe 
player of his time, in his “ Musical Memoirs,” gives 
some amusing relations of the doings at the Birming- 
ham Vauxhall Concerts. He is enthusiastic in his 
praises of the accommodation provided by the host, who 
elegantly lodged him and boarded him, in 1794, for 
fourteen shillings a week. At his benefit, 1,500 persons 
attended, the audience including most of the principal 
residents in the town and neighbourhood. Mr. Parke’s 
own words may be used for the following story :-— 
“Whilst remaining at Birmingham, I received polite 
attentions from several leading persons, particularly 
Mr. H——-n, an old gentleman, wha had been:a manu- 
facturer, but had retired many years since with a large 
fortune. He was a plain, good sort of man, but had a 
peculiar mode of expressing himself, generally ending 
his speech with the. words ‘such as it is.’ The first 
time I visited him, on entering the dining parlour to 
partake of an excellent dinner, he: desired I would sit 
next to him, adding, ‘ Mr. Parke, you see your dinner, 
—such as it is.’ When the meal was finished, and the 
dessert and wine were placed on the table, he recom- 
mended to me some port wine which he had in bottle 
fifteen years, saying, ‘Pray don’t spare it, for you are 
heartily welcome to it—such as it is.’ Having a concerto 
to play at Vauxhall that evening, I was compelled to 
depart rather early, and on rising to take my leave, the 
old gentleman said, with great kindness, ‘Mr. Parke, I 
am sorry you are going so. soon, for I should like to 
have more of your eopupnngt-canteh as it is.’” 








“Do you ney your music by the sheet ?” inquired a 
young lady of the deacon’s daughter. “Oh, no,” she 
replied. “I Pt wait until Sunday, and then I get 
it. by the choir, 
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A clear, rich, massive voice of extraordinary compass, 
and yet full of all the graceful ease, the, audacious frolic, 
- of perfect physital health and strength and beauty, It 
was a voice which you trusted ; after the first three notes 
you felt that that perfect ear, that perfect throat, could 
never, even by the thousandth part of a note, fall short 
of melody; and you gave your soul up to it, and cast 
yourself upon it, to bear you up and away, like a fairy 
steed, whither it would, down into the abysses of sad- 
ness, and up to the highest heaven of joy. 

, C. KINGSLEY. 

Even as in Music, where all obey and concur to one 
end, so that each has the joy of contributing to a whole 
whereby he is-ravished and lifted up into the courts of 
heaven, so will it be in that créwning time of the mil- 
lennial reign, when our daily prayer will be fulfilled, and 
one law shall be written on all hearts, and be the very 
structure of all thought,.and be the principle of all 
action. GEORGE ELror, 


The effect of Abstract Music—that is, music without 
words—upon the soul, though vague, weird, and un- 
definable, is so incontestable and all-powerful, that its 
immediate origin in nature itself can hardly for a moment 
be doubted. Musical combinations and progressions 
seem at times to recall something that does not belong to 
the present order of things, and to inspire almost a con- 
viction that in another existence only will the full scope 
and sigaificance of Abstract Music be understood. 

H. DEACON, 


For when one does hear an artist who combines good 
singing with intelligible pronunciation and dramatic 
power, who feels both wards and Music, what immense 
increase to one’s pleasure and ‘one’s profit! “A thing 
once heard never to forget. Zhen one recognises that 
one is listening to fine poetry, clothed and decorated 
with a robe which the poet himself, with all his imagi- 
nation and his skill, was powerless to weave—which the 
musician alone could construct for him. Then one sees 
how words, which as you read them seem to fly to 
heaven, are by the Music indued with still more 
celestial colours and a still swifter flight, made to grasp 
still more firnily and deeply the chords of the human 
heart. Then one realises that fine singing is only fine 
speaking ; and that the great function of Music is to in- 
tensify and ennoble the emotions and aspirations which 
the poet had put into the words, GEORGE GROVE, 


The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, 
in logical words, can express the effect Music has on us ? 
A kind of inarticulate unfathomable spegch, which leads 
us to the edge of the infinite, and lets us for a moment 
gaze into that. T. CARLYLE. 


cH umoredq ue, 


Wisk tig hb 

Jonathan Battishill, an eminent musician of the last 
century, hearing that Dr. Nares, then master of the 
children of the King's Abbey, was somewhat unwell, 
asked what was his complaint ? Informed that it chiefly 
consisted of a singing in the doctor's head, answered, 
“that’s a favourable symptom, for, if there be singing 
in his head now, who knows but that sometime or other 
there may be music there.” 

A gentleman at a musical party, where the lady was 
very particular not to have the concert of sweet sounds 
interrupted, was freezing during the performance of a 
long concert piece, and, seeing that the fire was going 
out, asked a friend, in a whisper, how he should stir 
the fire’ without interrupting the music. “ Between 
the dars,” replied his friend. 

The man who played the flute, by some accident 
broke it while in the orchestra at Covent Garden 
Theatre; Edwin, running into the green-room, cried 
out, “ Poor fellow, poor fellow!” “What's the matter, 
my dear sir?" cried Mrs. Webb. “Why, madam,” 
rejoined Edwin, “poor Mr. Green has just split his 
wind-pipe.” 

A young gentleman being pressed very hard in com- 
pany to sing, even after he had solemnly assured them 
that he could not, observed testily, that they were 
wanting to make a butt of him. ‘No, my good sir,’ 
said Mr. Colman, who was present, “we only want to 





get a stave out of you,” 
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Sncidents in Re loife 
of H anelef, 


Handel was, at one time, on terms of friendly inti- 
macy with the Rev. J, Fountayne, an enthusiastic 
amateur, whose grandson, some fifty years ago, related 
the following anecdote. 

“ My grandfather, as [ have been told, was an enthu- 
siast in music, and cultivated most of all the friendship 
of musical men, especially of Handel, who visited him 
often, and had a great predilection for his society. This 
leads me to relate an anecdote, which I have on the 
best authority. While Marylebone Gardens were flourish- 
ing, the enchanting music of Handel, and probably of 
Arne, was often heard from the orchestra there. One 
evening, as my grandfather and Handel were walking 
together, a new piece was struck up by the band. 
‘Come, Mr. Fountayne,’ said Handel, ‘let us sit down 
and listen to this piece; I want to know your opinion 
of it.’ Down they sat; and, after some time, the old 
parson, turning to his companion, said, ‘It is not worth 
listening to—it is very poor stuff." ‘You are right, Mr. 
Fountayne,’ said Handel, ‘it is very poor stuff. I 
thought so, myself, when I had finished it.’ The old 
gentleman, being taken by surprise, was beginning to 
apologise; but Handel assured him there was no 
necessity ; that the music was really bad, having been 
composed hastily, and his time for its production having 
been limited ; and that the opinion given was as correct 
as it was honest." We have been told, on other 
authority, that this gentleman took a number of little 
high-born pupils into his house ; and that the sight of 
their fresh young faces, as they walked to church in 
procession, dressed, after the fashion of the period, in 
gold-laced coats, of red, blue, green, or peach-blossom 
velvet, with point-lace tuckers, three-cornered cocked 
hats trimmed with gold or silver, silk stockings, and 
buckled shoes, was one of the prettiest things in London. 
One can fancy the little fellows wandering two by two 
about the Gardens, while the two old gentlemen sat 
down by themselves to discuss the quality of the 
music: the critical amateur laying down the law with 
the assurance of a man who understands what he is 
talking about; and the “great bear's” eye twinkling 
with enjoyment at the prospect of the coming fun. 

Handel's nerves were too irritable to endure the sound 
of tuning ; the musicians who performed in his Orchestra, 
therefore, tuned their instruments before his arrival. 
One evening, when the Prince of Wales was expected 
to be present, some foolish persons untuned them all, 
for fun. “As soon as the Prince arrived,” says Dr. 
Busby, “ Handel gave the signal to begin, con sfrrito, but 
such was the horrible discord, that the enraged musician 
started up from his seat, and having overturned a Double 
Bass which stood in his way, seized a Kettledrum, which 
he threw with such force at the leader of the band that 
he lost his full-bottomed wig in the effort. Without 
waiting to replace it, he advanced, bareheaded, to the 
front of the Orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so 
choked with passion that utterance was denied him. In 
this ridiculous attitude he stood, staring and stamping, 
for some moments, amidst the general convulsion of 
laughter; nor could he be prevailed upon to resume 
his seat, until the Prince went in person, and with much 
difficulty appeased his wrath. 

Burney tells innumerable anecdotes relating to the 
humorous side of Handel's character. On one occasion 
he tells us an English singer, named Gordon, found fault 
with his method of accompanying. High words ensued, 
and Gordon finished by saying that, if Handel persisted 
in accompanying him in that manner, he would jump 
upon his Harpsichord and smash it to pieces, “Oh!” 
replied Handel, “let me know when you will do that, 
and | will advertise it, for I am sure more people will 
come,to see you jump than to hear you sing.” 

This story is perfectly consistent with the account 
which Burney gives, in several different places, of his 
caustic wit. The same historian says :—‘ He was im- 


petuous, rough and peremptory is his manners and con- 
versation, but totally devoid ofill-nature or malevolence ; 
indeed, there was an original humiour and pleasantry in 


+| indeed, a: little bewildered and uncertain of his original | 





his most lively sallies of anger and impatience, which, 
with his broken English, were extremely risible.” 

One night when Handel was in Dublin, Dubourg (a 
well-known violin player of that time), having a solo 
part in a song, and a-close to make ad Abitum, he wan- 
dered about in different keys a good while, and seemed, 


key ; but, at length, coming to the shake which was to 
terminate this long close, Handel, to the great delight of 
the audience, cried out, loud enough to be heard in the 
most remote part of the theatre, “ You are welcome 
home, Mr. Dubourg.” 

The best proof that these little sallies were not ill- 
natured lies in the fact that they sometimes turned 
against himself. Not even in the midst of his deepest 
affliction could he resist his natural propensity to joke, 
Mr. Coxe tells us that, “ His surgeon, Mr. Sharp, 
having asked him if he was able to continue playing the 
Organ in public, for the performance of the Oratorios, 
Handel replied in the negative. Sharp recommended 
Stanley (also a blind man) as a person whose memory 
never failed; upon which Handel burst into a loud 
laugh, and said, ‘Mr. Sharp, have you never read the 
Scriptures? Do you not remember, if the blind lead the 
blind, they fall into the ditch ?’” 

In corroboration of Burney’s account, Mr, Coxe tells 
us that, “In temper he was irascible, impatient of con- 
tradiction, but not vindictive ; jealous of his musical 
pre-eminence, and tenacious in all points which regarded 
his professional honour.” 

One of Burney’s best-known and most frequently- 
repeated anecdotes is an unpleasant one, relating to 
Handel's proverbial attachment to the pleasures of the 
table. Burney, who gives it at second-hand only, relates 
it in the following words :— ° 

“The late Mr, Brown, leader of his Majesty's band, 
used to tell me several good stories of Handel's love of 
good cheer, liquid and solid, as well as of his impatience, 
Of the former he gave an instance, which was accidentally 
discovered at his own house in Brook Street, where 
Brown in the Oratorio Season, among other principal 
performers, was at dinner. During the repast Handel 
often cried out, ‘Oh! I have the thought ;’ when the 
company, unwilling that out of civility to them the 
public should be robbed of anything so valuable as his 
musical ideas, begged he would retire and write them 
down; with which request, however, he so frequently 
complied that, at last, one of the most suspicious had the 
ill-bred curiosity io peep through the keyhole to the 
adjoining room, when he perceived that these ‘thoughts’ 
were only bestowed on a fresh hamper of Burgundy, 
which, as was afterwards discovered, he had received as a 
present from his friend, the late Jord Radnor, while his 
company was regaled with more generous and spirited 
port.” 

Tradition asserts that on another occasion, finding it 
convenient to dine at a tavern, he ordered dinner for 
three. The repast was so long in preparation that he 
grew impatient, and sent for the host. “Why do you 
keep me so long waiting?” he asked, with the impetu- 
osity of a hungry man. ‘We are waiting till the:com- 
pany arrives,” said the innkeeper. “Then bring up'the 
dinner prestissimo,” said Handel ; “I am the company.” 

It is certain that Handel had a great appetite, thuugh 
we may be sure that the circumstance has been grossly 
exaggerated. 

In touching contrast to these absurd stories, Shield 
tells us that when Handel’s servant used to bring him his 
chocolate in the morning, “he often stood silent with 
astonishment to see his master’s tears mixing with the 
ink as he penned his divine compositions.” And Burgh 
relates that ‘a friend calling upon the great musician 
when in the act of setting those Pathetic words, ‘ He was 
despised and rejected of men,’ found him absolutely 
sobbing.” 

Dr. Beattie tells us that, “Some days after the first 
exhibition of his Oratorio, ‘ The Messiah’ (at London), 
Handel came to pay his respects to Lord Kinnoul, with 
whom he was particularly acquainted. His lordship, as 
was natural, paid him some compliments on the noble 
entertainment which he had lately given the town. ‘My 
lord,’ said Handel, ‘I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them. I wish to make them better,’” 

In strict conformity with the. more serious side of his 





character, exhibited in the two last anecdotes,’ is'the in- 


variable courtesy observable in: his correspondence—a 
politeness no less strongly marked in the letters to his 
beloved. brother-in-law, than in those addressed to the 
British Envoy, or Mr. Jennens. When pencilling the 
most rapid annotations in his Scores, he ‘scarcely ever 
neglected to apply the title “Mr.” or “Sigra.” to’ the 
singers to whom his airs were assigned, even when the 
same names occurred seven or eight times in the same 
work, 

The first volume of the Somerset House Gaxette, pub- 
lished in 1823, feigns to repeat a curious conversation 
with Handel, which has sometimes. been mistaken for an 
authentic record, The supposed discussion is reported 
by its fictitious narrator, Mr. Ephraim Hardcastle, as 
having taken place at the house of his great-uncle, Mr. 
Zachary Hardcastle, an old gentleman of refined taste 
and extensive acquaintance with artists and literary. men, 
residing in Paper Buildings. Colley. Cibber and Dr, 
Pepusch are represented as sitting down to breakfast with 
the venerable dilettante, intending to go with him after- 
wards to hear some distinguished candidates compete for 
the appointment of Organist at the Temple Church: 
Dr. Arne is expected, but before his arrival Handel 
walks in, and thus begins the-conversation :— 

“ What! mine dear friend, Hardcastle—what ! You 
are merry by times. What ! Mr. ‘Colley Cibber; too! 
Ay, and Dr. Pepusch, as well! Well, that is comical! 
Well, my friends, and how wags the world with you, 
mine dears? Pray, pray, do let me sit down a 
moment.’ 

“ Pepusch took the great man’s hat, Colley Cibber took 
his stick, and my great-uncle wheeled round his reading: 
chair, which was somewhat about the dimensions.of that 
in which our Kings and Queens are crowned, and then 
the great man sat him down. 

“ ¢ Well, I thank you, gentlemen ; now I am at mine 
ease once more. Upon mine word, that isa picture of a 
ham. It is very bold of me to come to breakfast with 
you uninvited; and I have brought with me a notable 
appetite, for the water of old Father Thames is it not a 
fine bracer of the stomach?’ 

“You do. me great honour, Mr. Handel,’ said my 
great-uncle ; ‘I take this early visit asa great kindness,’ 

“©A delightful morning for the nari said Colley 
Cibber. 

“ «Pray, did you come with oars or r scullers, Mr 
Handel ?’ said Pepusch. 

““« Now how can you demand of me that silly ques- 
tion? you who are a Musician, and a man of scjence, 
Dr. Pepusch. : What can it concern you, whether, I have 
one watermans, or two watermans—whether I pull out 
mine purse for to pay one shilling, or two. Diayolo! I 
cannot go here, or I cannot go there, but some one shall 
send it to some newspaper, as how Mr, George Frideric 
Handel did go sometimes ‘last week ina waterman’s 
wherry, to break his fast with Mr. Zac ‘Hardcastle; but 
it shall be all the fault with mineself, if it shall be put 
in print, whether I was rowed by one watermans, or by 
two watermans. So, Dr. Pepusch, you will please excuse 
me from that.’ 

“ Nothing made Handel so peevish in his latter days 
as being questioned about trivial matters, He. used. to 
say, “If a man cannot think but as a fool, let him keep 
his fool’s tongue in his fool's mouth.’ . But Handel, for 
all these little er eae is was a kind:and good- 
hearted man. 

“Poor Dr. Popendi was for a moment dtaconteried, 
but it was forgotten in the first dish of coffee. 

“ ‘Well, gentlemen,’ said my great-uncle Zachary, 
looking at his Tompion, “it is ten minutes past mine ; 
shall we wait more for Dr. Arne ?’ 

“« Let us give him another five minutes’ chance, Master 
Hardcastle,’ said Colley Cibber ; ‘he is too great a 
genius to keep time.’ 

“*Let us put it to the vote,’ said Dr. Pepusch, smiling. 
‘Who holds up hands? 

“«] will second your motion, with all my heart,’ said 
Handel, ‘I will hold up my feeble hands for mine old 
friend, Gustus,* for { know not who I would await-for, 
over and above mine old rival, Master Tom.¢ Only, by 
your permission, I will take a snack of your ham, and a 
slice of French roll, or a modicum of chicken ; for, to 





® Meaning Dr. Arne ; whose name, however, was not saith but 


Augustine, ; 
~ ¢ Dr. Pepusch, Whose halie was Thottias: Ce 
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tell you the honest fact, I am all but famished, for I 
laid me.down on mine pillow in bed, the last night, with- 
out mine supper, at the instance of mine physician ; for 
which I am not altogether inclined to extend mine fast 
no longer. Then, laughing, ‘But, perhaps, Mr. 
Colley Cibber, you may like to put that to the vote? 
But I shall'not second the motion, nor shall T hold up 
mine hand, as I will, by permission, employ it some 
time in a better office. So, if you please, do me the 
kindness to cut me a small slice.of ham,’” 
Life of Handel, bv WS, Rockstro. 





Sree c att -camcaapmanpemenemnnacanga came 


GPifdlten’s ‘Gofumn. 


UPON a pleasant spot, removed 

From:the camp’s hubbub, where the thicket strong 
Of huge-eared cactus makes a bordering curve 
And casts a shadow, lies a sleeping man 

With Spanish hat screening his upturned face, 
His doublet loose, his right arm backward flung, 
His left caressing close the long-necked lute 
That seems.to sleep too, leaning tow’rds its lord. 
He draws deep breath secure but not unwatched, 
Moving a-tiptoe, silent as the elves, 

As mischievous too, trip three bare-footed girls 
Not opened yet to womanhood—dark flowers 

In slim long buds: some paces. farther off 
Gathers a little white-teethed shaggy group, 

A grinning chorus to the merry play, 2 


The tripping girls have robbed the sleeping man 

Of all his ornaments, Hita is decked 

With an embroidered scarf across her rags ; 

Tralla, with thorns for pins, sticks two rosettes 

Upon her threadbare woollen ; Hinda now, 

Prettiest and boldest, tucks her kirtle up 

As wallet for the stolen buttons—then 

Bends with her knife to cut from off the hat 

The aigrette and long feather ; deftly cuts, 

Yet wakes the sleeper, who with sudden start 

Shakes off the masking hat and shows the face 

Of Juan: Hinda swift as thought leaps back, 

But carries off the’spoil triumphantly, 

And leads the chorus of a happy laugh, 

Running with all the naked-footed imps, 

Till with safe survey all can face about 

And watch tor signs of stimulating chase, 

While Hinda ties long grass around her brow 

To stick the feather in with majesty. 

Juan still sits contemplative, with looks 

Alternate at the spoilers and their work, 
JUAN, 

Ah, you marauding kite—my feather gone! 

My belt, my scarf, my buttons and rosettes ! 

This is to be a brother of your tribe ! 


"The fiery-blooded children of the Sun— 


So says chief Zarea—children of the Sun ! 
Ay, ay, the black and stinging flies he breeds 
To plague the decent body of mankind. 
Orpheus, professor of the gai saber, 
Made all the brutes polite by dint of song.” 
Pregnant—but as a guide in daily life 
Delusive. For if song and music cure - 
The barbarous trick of thieving, ‘tis a cure 
That works as slowly as old Doctor Time 
In curing folly, Why, the minxes there 
Have rhythm in their toes, and music rings. 
As readily from them as from little bells 
Swung by the breeze. Well, I will try the physic. 
(Fe touches his lute.) 
Hem! taken rightly, any single thing, 
The Rabbis say, implies all other things. 
A knotty task, though, the unravelling 
Meum and Tuum from a saraband: 
It needs a subtle logic, nay, perhaps 
A good large property, to see the thread. 
eas (He touches the lute again.) 
here's more of odd than even in this world. 
Else pretty sinners would not be let off 
Sooner than ugly ; for if honeycombs 
ve to be got by stealing, they should go 
Vhere life is bitterest on the tongue. And yet 
Because this minx has pretty ways I wink 
At all her tricks, though if a flat-faced lass, 


4 


iWith eyes askew, were half as bold as she, 

iI should chastise her with a hazel switch, 

‘I’m a plucked peacock—even my voice and wit 

Without a tail! Why, any fool detects 

The absence of your tail, but twenty fools 

May. not detect the presence of your wit. 

(He touches his lute agam.) 

Well, I must coax my tail back cunningly, 

For to run after these brown lizards—ah ! 

I think the lizards lift their ears at this. | 

(As he thrums his lute the lads ‘and girls gradually 

approach ; he touches it more briskly, and FINDA, 
advancing, begins io move arms and legs with an 
snitiatory dancing movement, smiling coaxingly at 
Juan. He suddenly stobs, lays down his lute and 
Jolds his arms} : 

. JUAN, ; 

What, you expect a tune to dance to, eh? 

‘Hinpa, Hira, TRALLA, AND THE REST (cladding ther 

hands), 
Yes, yes, a tune, a tune! 
JUAN, 

But that is what you cannot have, my sweet brothers 
and sisters, The tunes are all dead—dead as the tunes 
of the lark when you have plucked his’ wings off ; dead 
as the song of the. grasshopper when the ass has swal- 
lowed him. I can play and sing no more. Hinda has 
killed my tunes, 

CAM cry out in consternation. 
and tries to examine the lute). 
JUAN. (waving her off). 

Understand, Senora Hinda, that the tunes are in me ; 
they are not in the lute till I put them there. And if 
you cross my humour, I shall be as tuneless as a bag of 
wool, If the tunes are to be brought to life again, I 
must have my feather back. 

(HiInnA hisses his hands and feet coaxingly.) 
No, no! Not a note will come for coaxing. The 
feather, I say, the feather ! 
(HINDA sorrowfully takes off the feather, and gives it 
to JUAN.) 
Ah, now let us see, Perhaps a tune will come, 
(He plays a measure, and the three girls beg to 
dance ; then he suddenly stops.) 
JUAN, 

No, the tune will not come; it wants the aigrette 
(pointing to it on HINDA’S neck.) 

(HINDA. with rather less hesitation, but again sorrow- 
fully, takes off the aigrette, and gives it to him,) 


‘ JUAN, 

Ha! (He plays again, but, after rather a longer time, 
again stops.) No, no; ‘tis the buttons are wanting, 
Hinda, the buttons, This tune feeds chiefly on buttons 
—a greedy tune, It wants one, two, three, four, five, six. 
Good ! ' 

(After HINDA Aas given up the buttons, and JUAN has 
laid them down one by one, he begins to play again, 
going on longer than before, so that the dancers be- 
come excited by the movement. Then he stobs.) 


HINDA gives a wat/ 


JUAN, 
Ah, Hita, it is the belt, and Tralla, the rosettes—both 
are wanting. I see the tune will not go on without 
them. ;' 
(HiTA and TRALLA take off the belt and roseites, 
and lay them down quickly, being fired by the dancing 
and eager for the music, All the articles le by 
Juan's side on the ground.) 


‘ JUAN, 

Good, good, my docile wild cats! Now I think the 

tunes are all alive again. Now you may dance and sing 

too,, Hinda, my little screamer, lead off with the song I 

taught you, and let us see if the tune will go right on 

from beginning to end, 

(He plays. The dance begins again, HINDA singing. 
All the other boys and girls join 1n the chorus, and 
all at last dance wildly. When the dance is at its 
height, HINDA breaks away from the rest, and dances 
round JUAN, who 1s now standing. As he turns.a 
Uittle to watch her movement, some of the boys skip 
towards the feather, aigretts, &c., snatch them up, 
and run away, swiftly followed by HiTA, TRALLA, 
and the rest, HINDA, as she turns again, sees 
them, screams, and falls in her whirling; but im- 
mediately, gets ub, and rushes after them, still 

i screaming with rage.) 





’ GEORGE ELtoT. 


| Music in. Song. 


SWEET THOUGHTS REMAINING. 


. © Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates. in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken ; 
q Roses, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap'd for the beloved's bed ; 
-And so thy thoughts when thou art gone, 
Love itself, shall slumber on,”—SHELLEY, 


TO 4 PIANISTE. 
I saw thee once, I see thee now; 
Thy pure young face, thy noble mien ; 
Thy truthful eyes, thy radiant brow, 
All childlike, lovely, and serene ; 
Rapt in harmonious visions proud, 
Scarce conscious of the audient crowd. 


I heard thee when the instrument, 
Possessed and quickened by thy soul, 

Impassioned and intelligent, 
Responded to thy full control 

With all the treasures of its dower, 

Its sweetest and its grandest” power. 


I saw and heard with such delight 

As rarely charms our lower sphere ; 
Blind Handel would not miss his sight, 

Thy beauty voiced thus in his ear ; 
Beethoven in that face would see 
His glorious unheard harmony. 

’ JAMES THOMSON : 

“ City of Dreadful Night.” 


4 MAGIC CONCERT. 


EFrTsoones they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
Such as at once might not on mortal ground, 
Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To read what manner musick that mote be ; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, wind, waters, all agree. 


The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attemper’d sweet ; 

Th’ angelical soft trembling voices m2de 

To th’ instruments divine respondence sweet ; . 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmur of the waters’ fall; 

The waters’ fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call, 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 
SPENSER. 


OBERON.—My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou 
remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
Puck.—I remember. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act I1., scene 1. 


Alusieal Litevary Curiosities, 


The following epigram on the subject of bad music is 
ascribed to Meharchus :-— 
“ Men die when the night raven sings or cries, 

But when Dick sings, e'en the night raven dies,” 


Another equally interesting, and ascribed to Leonidas, 

says :— 

“ The harper, Simylus, the whole night through, 
Harped till his music all the neighbours slew ; 





All but deaf Origen, for whose dull ears 
‘ Nature atoned by giving len years,” 
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35, Wood-street, Woolwich, S.E., 
June roth, 1884. 

DEAR SIR,—Being among those who are ardent 
lovers of music, while having scanty time for its cul- 
tivation, | have only been able to give your improved 
notation a somewhat superficial examination. The 
result: has, however, gone far to demonstrate its mani- 
fest advantage in many points over the present system. 
The identity of construction of the stave with the key- 
board is a boon which children will readily appreciate. 
The really beautiful simplicity of the chromatic scale 
also seems the nearest substitute that can be conceived 
for a “Royal road” to the comprehension of many 
difficult works of the great masters. In the case of 
singing, however, and also in the mental picturing of an 
instrumental score, [ should rather prefer being free 
from the trammels of the pianoforte keyboard. No one 
with a thorough knowledge of the old notation would 
look on the notes of the stave as representing feys 
instead of sounds, at least away from his instrument. 
But according to the new plan one is almost compelled 
to do so by the form of the keyboard lying before him. 
Of course I speak from a limited experience of the key- 
hoard-stave ; but it is rather irksome, after an instant 
realisation of the mental effect of a chord at sight in the 
old notation, to have to gain this end in the mew by the 
transmission of the imagination to the pianoforte key- 
board, to find the names of the keys and group them 
together in the mind. 

Dr, Frost's letter in your May number is valuable 
as that of an undoubted authority with regard to the 
difficultfes which most beset musical students, and J, for 
one, should be deeply interested in hearing more on the 
same matter; but I trust that in any reform to secure a 
better understanding of the time of notes, &c,, which 
he and others may be disposed to further in the future, 
they will deal very tenderly with our beloved minim, 
crotchet, and quaver, which have a far deeper place in 
our regard than the stave which the Reform Association 
are using all their energies to banish. 

Faithfully yours, 
Geo. H. Harris, 








Questions wers. 





R, A.—Some teach to practise the scales with the 
music before you ; others teach to practise them without 
the notes. Which is the better way ? 

Ans.—The scales, and, in fact, nearly all purely 
technical exercises, should be committed to memory. 
The only possible objection to this is that, when not 
reading the notes, young players sometimes form the 
habit of looking at their hands, This should be guarded 
against, If necessary, a paper or cloth may be so 
stretched over the pupil's hands as to hide them from 
sight, 

T. F.—What is the correct way of playing hymn-tunes 
on a cabinet organ or pipe organ? Is it to tie all the 
parts except the soprano when there is no change of 
harmony, or to keep all the parts moving along together ? 
An answer in your paper will oblige. 

Ans,—The former is the general practice, when the 
quiet /egato style prevails; but occasionally it is better, 
for exceptional effects, to strike each chord as if playing 
on a pianoforte. 

A Sunscriner.—Would you name one or two easy 
‘sonatas that would be suitable for the organ; also a 
few pieces, with variations, adapted for the organ ? 

Ans.—There are no really easy sonatas or variations 
for the organ, such compositions being intended for 


concert performers. You can, however, find portions of 


some pianoforte sonatas arranged for the organ, possibly 
by W. T. Best, whose arrangements of organ music are 
used by the best teachers and players, 

2.--In giving expression to music on an organ, should 


it be by arranging the stops, or by using the knee-swell 
and pedal-blower ? 

Ans.—For comparatively short, slight effects, the latter 
is preferable on a reed-organ. For marking the entrance 
of a new theme, or for very strong contrasts, a change of 
stops is best. 

D, D. J.—I am about to purchase a piano, but am not 
decided as to the make. Which piano do you consider 
the best? Which is the better piano—the Steinway of 
Brinsmead ? 

Ans.—There is no one manufacturer whose pianos are, 
as a rule, better than any others, Certain makers intend 
to produce only thoroughly good instruments, and one may 
be sure that their work is well done. But among these 
honestly-made pianos there is always a choice—and that, 
too, even when they are equally good—some persons 
preferring a brilliant tone, and some a more singing, 
cantabile quality ; some, a stiff action, and others one 
more elastic and responsive. We cannot decide - be- 
tween the general merits of any two makers, both of 
whom give reliable instruments, as each excels in dif- 
ferent directions, 

A. M.—Can you inform me what is supposed to be the 
oldest pianoforte instruction book ? 

Ans.—One of the oldest on record is that. by Eusebius 
Ammerbach, entitled “Orgel oder Instrument Tablatur,” 
and was published in 1571 in Leipzig. — 

2. Is there any English translation of Padre Martini’s 
‘treatise on counterpoint, cannon, and fugue ? 

Ans.—We have not been able to find one, 

3. What treatise on fugue do you consider the best ? 

Ans,—That in the Novello Musical Primer Series is as 
clear as any, and this may be studied in conjunction with 
Richter’s. 

4. What work will give the clearest idea of musical 
form ? 

Ans.—Probably one of Novello’s Musical Primers, 
entitled “Form,” by E. Pauer, though we have not 
examined it, 

W. A, B.—Please state the proper positions for a choir 
of four parts, 

Ans.—A quartet choir jshould stand in the following 
order, reckoning from right to left :—Tenor, soprano, 
alto, bass (or baritone). This arrangement seems best 
adapted, not only for the perfect blending of the four 
voices, but also for the various duets and trios that so fre- 
quently occur in church music. 

N. R.—Can any note be omitted in an inversion of a 
chord of the seventh ? 

Ans.—The fifth of the chord is sometimes properly 
omitted, but it is more customary to use all the intervals 
of seventh chords, when the chords are inverted. 

X. C. T.—Given three hours to practise clarinet, can 
they be better employed than by giving one hour to 
scales and chords, one {hour to the practice of studies on 
articulation, and one hour to sole practice? There 
seems to be a diversity of opinion here concerning this 
matter, some claiming that the practice of pieces is all 
that is necessary to make one a good instrumentalist. 
What is your opinion ? 

Ans.—While there might be a proper difference of 
opinion as to the particular way of developing mechani- 
cal skill, your first statement outlines the best course ; 
and a sufficient reply to those who. rely wholly upon the 
practice of solos is that no person ever became, eminent 
asa solo performer who did not devote a great deal of 
time to the exclusive practice of technique. In,the end 
this is by far the shorter way, and, indeed, the only 
correct way of making a fine player. Of course, in 
addition to the practice of scales, arpeggios, and the 
various passages most frequently met with, one needs 
to devote special study to any difficulties that occur in a 
solo ; but these will be found to be comparatively trifling 
after thorough work on technique. 

Q.—1. Are unknown composers usually at the ex- 
pense of publishing their first compositions ? 

Ans.—Various arrangements can be made. The com- 
poser can pay all the expense and take his own risk as 
to profit or loss on the sales. This usually results in 
loss, unless he possess unusual facilities for introducing 
his own works. Sometimes, public singers are paid for 
singing songs in concerts, and thus advertising them. 
Another plan, often pursued, is for a music publisher to 
assume all the expense, provided the composer will buy 
a stipulated number of copies at one-half the retail 
price. None but inexperienced writers make such an 
arrangement, as it is expensive ; the only compensation 
being the pleasure (?) of seeing one’s name in print on 
a piece, of which, in a few years, one will probably be 








heartily ashamed. If a composition be really meri- 
torious, the publisher is usually ready either to buy it 
outright or to publish it at his own expense, and pay 
the composer a certain commission on all copies sold. 

2. Between what figures do the prices of good manu- 
scripts of quartets and solos vary ? 

Ans,—Do you mean to ask the cost of publishing 
such pieces? If so, write to any reputable music pub- 
lisher, and you will learn his price for a title-page, for 
engraving each page, for printing each one hundred 
copies, etc. 
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On the rst August, Mr. F. PITMAN, of 20 and 21, 
Paternoster-row, E.C., will publish a new work, entitled 
The Musical Artists (Literary and Musical) Lecturers’ and 
Entertainers’ Guide and Entrepreneurs’ Directory, under 


the patronage of Sir G. A. Macfarren. It-will contain a 
list of vocalists and instrumentalists, concert parties, 
lecturers, reciters ; also a complete list of upwards of 
1,600 places in Great Britain and Ireland, arranged alpha- 
betically under their respective countries, giving musical 
societies and institutes, concert givers, public halls, etc, 
The work will, be continued annually, From the pro- 
spectus, it bids fair to be of considerable value to the 
musical world. 


Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., REGENT-STREET, W. 
Jerusalem. Words by Nella. Music by Henry 
Parker.—Mr. Parker's song (recitative and air) has in it 
all the elements of a prolonged popularity. Of the class 


which Gounod and Sullivan have made familiar, it has a’ 


melody with many pleasant phrases and a picturesque 
and rich accompaniment, It is considerably above the 
ordinary run of sacred songs'to which the vocalist, unam- 
bitious of repéating-well-worn oratorio music, is confined, 
and as such it is a welcome addition to the repertory of 
religious solos, 


EpwIn ASHDOWN, HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON. 

La.Course au Clocher (Steeplechase). Galop de Bra- 
voure. Par Gustave Lange. Op. 309.~-The name of 
Gustave Lange is well known as that of an extremely 
fecund writer of popular music, and the present galop, 
if it has not the subtler charm of some of his prior 
work, has many qualities of brilliance to commend it to 
pianoforte players who are desirous either of attaining 
or displaying skill in technique. It is admirably adapted 
to the wants of those who are fond of music of the con 
bravura, con tutta la forza, and sempre con fuoco class. 

Carnaval Galop. Par Paul Beaumont,—New waltz 
and galop melodies are: almost as difficult to obtain as 
new plots in the drama or novel, and the “ Carnaval” 
galop cannot lay claim to any great originality, The air, 
however, is well marked and catching, and the colouring 
clean and effective. The simplicity and popular quali- 
ties of the piece can hardly fail to ensure its success, 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co., LONDON. 

An Autumn Song. For the pianoforte. By Tobias A. 
Matthay.—A piece in the direct line of descent from 
Chopin, of whose nocturnes it is in many places sug- 
gestive, though it is by no means wanting in a quaint 
originality of its own. Beautiful it can hardly be 
termed, but it is certainly of far more musical interest 
than the larger proportion of recent publications, The 
scoring is often clever, but the demands made upon the 
performer place it somewhat out of reach of the average 
pianist. 


WILLCOCKS AND Co., 63, BERNERS-STREET, W, 

Kinstler-Trdume. Walzer von Julius Liebig, . Op. 62. 
—Why the piece should be called an “ Artist's Dream,” 
it is not easy to say, but as a waltz it is light and: grace- 
ful, though with no strikingly novel or poetic qualities. 
There is a pleasant flute element in the first movement, 
but the fourth movement and first part of the coda 
alone exhibit any very noticeable and welcome departure 
from the ordinary waltz manner. 

Through want of space, several Notices of Music 
received stand over till next month, 8 
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KELLY AND CO. 


14 and 16, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Pianoforte and Harmonium Manufacturers to Her Majesty, Royal Family, and late Imperial Family of France. 





Messrs. Kelly and Co.'s celebrated Organ Harmonium gained the “Only Award ” at the Dublin and Paris Exhibitions. The same 
care, labour, workmanship, and finish which gained for these world-renowed instruments the above distinctions is used in all instruments 
alike. The vibrators of the Munro Organ Reed Company being used in all their Organs, as in those of all makers of repute in America, 
produce the finest quality of tone ever reached in Reed Organs, being pure and pipe-like when voiced, and entirely free from that vibrating 
rattle usually heard in the Harmonium or Cheap American Organs. It is continuous and sonorous, and the representative stops in their  ~ 
Organs are a: faithful reflection of the different instruments they represent. All the mechanical parts are of the latest inventions, and 
whole is enclosed in a solid walnut case of most exquisite taste and latest design. In short, they claim that these instruments have no rival 


in ap nce, purity of musical qualities, or nent workmanship. 
Deil Pieced peor have a roundness of tone, which is infinitely more pleasing and travels much further than the thin and wiry sound of foreign instruments.” — 
Pm “They are admirable, even-toned instruments, and, both in capability and construction, will bear comparison with any others in the Exhibition ” (Paris).—///ustrated 
on ivews. “ 
“ Admirable instruments, well balanced in scale, carefully finished, and pure in tone.” —A/usical Standard. 
“ There can be no doubt whatever that Messrs. Kelly and Co. have produced and exhibit the finest Harmoniums ever seen in this country.” —Stasdard. 
Messrs. Kelly and Co. are the Sole Importers in the United Kingdom for the celebrated ‘‘ Hermann” Pianofortes. There can be no 

doubt that these charming Instruments, so much appreciated by all lovers of music, are the best value for money offered to the profession and 
public. The Instruments are made of the very best materials, which, being thoroughly seasoned, can be relied upon in every respect. They 
compare favourably in finish and appearance with Pianofortes of any other foreign houses of repute, while the brilliancy of their tone and the 
perfection of touch are all that can be desired. These Instruments are made in solid iron frames combined with the ordinary wooden back, 
and are so constructed that they are capable of resisting any extreme climate or temperature. The actions used in these Pianos are of the 
finest make, and can be regulated to such a nicety as to suit any requirements. The most remarkable feature in these magnificent Instru- 
ments is the price at which they are offered, as, upon comparison with those of other houses, they will be found to be much lower. 


BULL PERRICUUSES. TERMS. AWD PRICES BOSE BREE WROR BERUICRTIOE. 
MADAME Puzz1 writes :— “ Harley Street, London, W., 16th January, 1884. 
an is with much pleasure I can testify that I find the “ Hermann” Pianos thoroughly good instruments, for having had one in my house since the first of Octo A 
which is used by Mademoiselle Puzzi for many hours in the day for teaching, it has never needed tuning until to-day, therefore this answers for the goodness of the Piano. 
—I remain, gentlemen, yours truly, GIACUITA Puzzi.” 

Messrs. Kelly and Co. caution intending purchasers against inferior Instruments that are occasionally offered for sale bearing an 
imitation of the name “Hermann,” but either spelt in a different manner with the initials or “& Co.” The spurious Instruments are 
worthless imitations, they lack that brilliancy of tone and perfection of touch for which the above are so renowned, and are manufactured of 
inferior materials. Messrs. Kelly and Co. will be very happy to supply information as to the genuineness of any Instrument — ap lication. 
Clients seeking this are desired to kindly send the number of the Bidno. All Instruments are guaranteed for Five Years. Price Lists and 
Testimonials post free on application. The Original Testimonials may be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. Kelly and Co. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





VOCAL MUSIC. MSoap aaeyed by HEM PARR ue | PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ng, ada 
Caroline Lowthian’s celebrated.“ Myosotis” Waltz, is published i : : 
(PHE TURRET CHIMES, JACQUES BLUMENTHAL'S | three Keys, GD, and F, and is also Arranged as a Vocal Duet in the | FJENRY | PARKER'S ADMIRED —PIANOFORTE 











New Song. Words by Nella. 23. net. Keys of Dand F. Each Edition, 2s. 

“The Turret Chimes” is published in three Keys, B flat, C, and D. - xs PAMELA. Gavotte. 2s. net. 

Medium compass from A to D. eres i oe 2. er sree 
NTIL WE MEET AGAIN. This very taking Song, also Vv DE GUISE. After the style of the Spanish dance. 
adapted by HENRY PARKER to the melodies of Caroline | 9° Ay NE 
ENRY PARKER’S New Songs. Lowthian’s me Waltz “ Auf Wiedersehen,” is published in three | JMOGEN. Entr’acte. 2s. net. 
THE TIME FOR LOVE, InC,D,andF. 28. net. With | Keys, F,G, and A flat. 2s. net. GNOMEN TANZ. Characteristic piece. 3s, net. 
ad lib. acoompaniment for Flute, Violin, or ‘Cello. CONVENT MUSIC. 2s. net. 
VALSE DE CONCERT. 23s. net., ani 


THE GOLDEN PATH. This greatly admired song is published ) 7 
with accompaniment for Organ or ‘Harmonium, in D,E, F, and G.| 4 SAILOR’S LIFE. W. C. LEVEY’S New Song. This very| THE FAIRIES’ TRYST. A set of three charming duets of enay 
2s. net spirited and dashing song, of easy aes gp = pore very | execution, 2s. net. : 


THE SONG AND THE SINGER. This successful new song is effective with all Baritone vocalists. Publish as. net. NCHANTING. Gavotte in F. Composed by E. Boggetti. 
pablished in G, B flat, and C, with ad lib. ‘Cello accompaniment. 2s. E Another very melodious composition by the successful con; 


poser. Price 2s, net. 
wyrwas met TO ae canto by cong Sy lar New Song, SCH’s COMPOSITIONS 
specially composed for Mr. Jose jaas, n sung every- EORG A $ . r 
ERUSALEM. HENRY PARKER’S Grand New Song. This| Where with distinguished success by our popular Artist, ' Published G LA CARAVANE. Descriptive. Oriental March. Illustrated 
extremely beautiful composition is published with acoompani-| in C, D, and E, 2s. net. title. 2s, net. 
ments for Piano and Organ, in E flat, F,and G. 28. net. Harp ac- GIRANDOLE. Graceful dance. 28. net. 








nett. 


























companiment, 6d. net. Chorus parts, 3d. net. a6 6 4 * NEW $ alte as 
[TN vais, F. H. COWEN’S New Song. This Intest and admired COMRADES. Seng by Signor Foli. fie Settee Esoatict. apse D ANCE MUSIC. 
L_wwaeam aan THE, SKIPPER’S LAST ‘FARE- ey ATHERINE LOWTHIAN’S Celebrated Compositions, 
ett, * ss.» | COA THRGUERITE Welt Editions for Danang. In G and A. 
TEAM, 2 Pewee 2 [he 
” oe oe .c 88. 
moe gk, cuoasne basare ir te, De] SURE eae Games, gs | SRST ARR EER SEY: te mon 
sustain the Composer's reputation, In E flat, F, and.) lat. 28, nev.| KOVINGEVERMORE .. ... Walter E. Allen. 38. | MVQSOTIS, Walts. 28, net 
posers rope » me s . 28. net.) FOR ME oe os ee +» Godwin Fowles. 2 » ENCORE UNE FOIS. ‘Waltz. as. net. 
7: WT EAIR Pos: aac. 
C= COTSFORD DICK’S New Song. This charming IGNOR DENZA’S Latest Songs. z . 38. 
compostion has ‘been everywhere greatly admired. Published GOLDEN STARS. Published in E flat, F,andG. ss.net, | QUEEN OF HEARTS. Polka 2s. net, 
in FandG. 2s, net, STAR OF MY HEART. Published in E fiat,'F, and G. 23. net. u mlb vanmver- ena nace 











MaAIeEN DREAMS. New Waltz. By Ernest Bucalossi. 2». 
net. 





ITTY AND ROY, A. H. BEHREND’S Popular New Song. 
words have been set to a very Sheasiag melody. ue FORTY THIEVES. New Comic Cantata. By Edmund Russ. New Waltz. By Edgar de Valmency. 28. net. 


Interesti 
Published in D.E, and G. 25. net. a... ee ee ov Gumiaien, Rees en: eae Panto- 
wiles Sn ALTESSE. New Walts. Edgar de Valmency. 2s. net. 














OME FAIRIES. MICHAEL WATSON’S latest New Song. 
This pleasing is published in three Keys, E : HE FORTY THIEVES. This very humorous Work is arranged EARTSEASE. New Walts. By Allan Muir. Arranged on the 
and G, with a cospass ts oult all voices rsa ye <26 T for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. Price 3s. net. H Popular Airs, “Only a Pansy Blossom,” &c. 2s. net. 











J. B. CRAMER & CO. 


201 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Iren F$. M. Barnard 
pret (an old Italian dance) £. Boggetti 
The Cotter’s Song .. 4 Toll Carne 
An.old Saxon dance Nina Cleather 
Danse Fantastique Hugh Clendon 
Romanesca Sydney Davis 
Caroletta . do 
Flla—Caprice ala Valse Ldouard de Paris 
Danse Ancienne .. One Delbruck 
uinade . + . Cotsford Dick 
Les ices de Venus Claude Dupre 
Les Cloches du Matin .. JZ. Duquesne 
The Unicorn—Galop Militaire .. . do, 
in (Op. 1 i .. Rosa Guerins 
avotta A. A. Hodgson 
Tones beaten e—Solo and Duet 
W, A. Kilner 
Air de Ballet . Henri Latour 
Pas io ete (i ) - ~~ 
Six Minuets (fingered eac 
No.1 inC. No. 2in 'G. No. Bin: 
4 in C. sin D. in C, 
Folies des Grenouelles (Frog’ s Frolic me 
Slumber Song, for Piano. Arran from 
Lardelli’s Meditation ~ the 
Elfin Rendezvous .. ‘ . dd. 
Fete Normande . do. 
Pomponette. . Py . 0. 
Romance... . .. GG. Lardelli 
Contre Danse (4th hawaseg ; .do. 
Souvenir ‘alter Maynard 
L’Hirondelle (Etude) és 
Eventide... Paul ‘Moroishi 
Danse Electrique .. B. C. Murray 
L’Entr’acte . Fred Passmore 
Bourrée (10th Edition) Ed. Reyloff 
Rigodon.. . do. 
Fandango . ash . 20. 
Through the Meadows by the Brookside 
enry C. Spencer 
Rondo Ecossais ws ta . ao. 
Edith—Reverie Charles G. Sadler 
Danse Feerique_... EZ. F. Sturgess 
Gighardo é G.I. Van Eyken 


Twelve Litanies of the B. V. M. and other 
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rtions of the Benediction Service. 
nged for One or Four oh gee 


accompaniment for creen of or Pi 


LYON AND HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


aw on the black notes of 


H. Deval 10 0 


Salas pom 


Melodious Classics 1s. each. A Selection of 


two-pa pieces easily arran, 

No. 1. Harmonious Blacksmith... Hand 
2. Tema “as ‘ “ag foe 
3- Caro Mio Ben Giordani 
4. Nel Cor Piu 5 Beethoven 
5: Song without words Mendelssohn 
. Melody . | Schumann 
f Movement from a Sor aina Kuhlau 
. March from the Concert Stuck 
Weber 
g- Around... Schumann 
10. Adagio fro a : ws — 
11. Adagio from uartette ey ayan 
12. Tema with Variations Dussek 
13. Air in G. thoven 


14. Song without words Mendelssohn 
15. Movement from Sonata (Op. ‘oe 


16. Movement from Sonatina Kuhlon 


17. Andante .. Clementi 
18. Imprewptt March . Schumann 
> = Be .. Schubert 
320 Melody in mE, ' Rubinstein 
21 March in Scipio Handel 
22 Mery Peasant Schumann 
23. Fairy Waltz .. Retssiger 
24. Gipsy Rondo .. Haydn 


Popular Pieces 1s. ‘each. Easily 
arranged and fingered for Young Pupils. 


No. 1. Celebrated Minuet .. DBoccherini 
2. Home (Heimweh) ‘vunguaanae 
3. Stephanie Gavotte Cztbulka 
4. Celebrated Gavotte . Fliege 
5: Last Valse... Weber 
Warrior’s Joy March Gung’ 


Au Revoir March — — ~~ I. West 
Une Bagatelle .. do. 
Zulu Féte at do. 

This extraordinary piece is composed to be 


for — 


} played 
the Piano; it may be 
= | as in cinthe kept instead of 
in which case only white notes 

will be ne 
Moire .. ; Collie West 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

A. M. Alcock 
eeSnE 

merine 


Good-Bye 

The Love of God (folio. size) Z. 
The Old, Old Tale... 
Romance and Reali W.C. 
Evening Service agnificat and Nunc 


Dimittis in the key of F (octavo ee 
6 hardens, nett 
Old Shipmates .. Frederic Maresco 


The Night has a thousand 
‘habe Otway 
Meet me Darling (sung by ae Nouver 


Hush-a-bye 
A City Man (Humorous Song)" é T. 
DANCE MUSIC. 


St. James’s Polka ¥. M. Barnard 
The Corkscrew Polka (Illustrated) do, 


Rosa 


at 


Little Louie—Polka Ea. 

Reyloff, Latour and others. ~———, i, 
Die Schonste Tanzerin—Valse .. ..do, 
Die Schonste Tanzerin—do. Duet .. da, 
Finger Drill Quadrille Duet =. feu) 


The primo part, is arranged so that re 


gure requires only one position of the 





hand—an excellent and amusing 
exercise. 


Diosma Valse .. Nina Cleuther - 
La Belle Anglaise—Valse Hugh Clendon 
Vite et plus Vite—Gallop os . do, 
Varsity—Polka — . AS 2 . do, 
Gedenke Mein—Valse W. A. Kilner 
Kabaro—Pol Rea . Henri Lalour. 
Will o’ the Wisp—Polka .. - .W. HH. Mellett 
Home Visions—Waltz .. Paul Moroweki 


Gems of Brighton—Lancers : on Airs by 


+> 2&2 200 fh 
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J. AND 
PIANO PIECES. 
Air de Ballet .. FT. Lo, 


Album en © No. 1,2, 213» F Gledhill, cath 
A Lullaby : L.A. Stern 


Aspiration . i. Loge 
Au a bord dela Mer... 
Barcarolle, No. 4 of Suite Ww Gledhill 
Cantilena Affetuosa .. M. D’ Alquen 
Capriccio ; ts A. H. Jackson 
Caprice Brillante mA . Logé 
Cradle Song, No. 3 of Suite . Pe Gledhsti 
a jena ( oe) (Op. 44) F. 7 _— 
en- A. Topfer 
Fairy Chimes ae) Got bite 
Fleurde Lys . ; Hf. Latour 
Frihlings aken .. FM. LD’ Alguen 
Gavotte and Musette.. 4. H. $ackson 
alt ae 
olier A. Topper 
Grande valse, Remember! ? 7. On 
Grave (Op. 23, No. 8).. O. Schweizer 
Guerillas, Les (Grand Marche 4. Lo, 
Impromptu (Op. 2) .. . A. Tépfer 
Intermezzo... sa “9 Hi. 
morna Toll Carne 
Les Madrilénes ‘ H. Déeschenes 
Lied, No. 5 of Suite .. $. Gledhill 
Loure (dans le style hongroise) 
G. ¥. van Eyken 
March .. .. Loli Carne 
Marche Caprice - H. F$ackson 
Marche Gothique A. Loge 
Marche Heroique (Schubert, , i Fachsn 
Marche Militaire (Seubert ; 51) = 
Mazurka, No. 1 yang 
» No. 2 and 3 do 
Menuet Antique ? F. F. 
Metluetto Capriccioso H. Loge 
Minuets ( complete $. Gledhill 
Minuets, No. 1, 2,3,4, .. do. each 
Minuetto Grazioso F. M, D’ Alquen 
Seat Fagg wry do. 
using, No. 1 of Suite Gledhill 
Old English Dances .. me $. Sawyer - 
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Pastorale, No 2 of Suite (Op. 0. Behe 


Patineurs, Les.. H. 7 Le 
Piece Courante 
Preludio, No. 1 of Suite (Op. 23) | 

O. Schweizer 
Preludio e Fuga ¥. M. D’ Alquen 
Regret et Souvenir #7. Loge 


Rustic Dance, No. 2 of Suite $. Gledhill 
Scherzos, No. 1, 2, 3 .. é . each 


Stiberdieg hchen (Op.3)  $. 4. 7% ise 
i schchen (Op. 3 od er 
Sketches (Bk. 1) F. Gleahitl 
Sketches No. 1, 28.; 2, 18. 64.3 3 

Song of the Stream A. H. Fackson 
Souvenir du Passé_.. F. M. Brown 
Suite (Op. ——— 0. Schweizer, nett 
Tambourin, i, Loge 
k acreage ‘ (0; tie C. 7. West 

‘em avotta p. 23), No. 

” O. Schweicer 
Toccatta Valse Lardelis 
Valse brillante gy one one 
Valsette (0 p-3) .. 49. 

Waking Dreams, No. 1 and 2 £. : Hughes, 
eac 
PIANO DUET. 


Les Guerrillas, Grande Marche JZ. Loge 
VIOLON CAo AN » PIANO. 


Romance Cleaver 
W. Hi. Taps 
Our Boys’ Own Polka Dr. R. Max 
SONGS. 
Autumn 


umn Son; No. of son he F. Gledhil 
Aut - 
g,} 3 a os 


Broken Flower, The re 2. ¥en 
Call me over the mountains, love do. 
Distance parts not kindred souls P. Bevern 
Faded Flower, A, No. 4 of 7 son 

. Gledhill 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, No. § of 6 a 


‘DAN CES. 
Cecilia Waltzes ; 
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ESTER'S — 5. 


From Afar, No. I of. seven songs F. ag 7 rene 


Good Night... uilgen 
I dream of thee, No. 2 of 6 songs 
F. Gledhill 
Imprisoned songster, No. 2 ae —— do. 
be bead for the Lord Sawyer 
G. E. itmarsh 
Lesbian maid, The, No. 4 of 6 ay 
ledhith 
Love wakes and — 
May breezes ; ‘2. Liitgen 
oe by one . don’t GC. i Whitmarsh 
in o separa on, No. 6 of 7 son 
ng yer 
Raving winds around her, No. 1 of 6 songs 
F$. Gledhill 
Reverie, No. § of 7 songs da, 
Serenade, No. 7 of 7 songs ; do, 
Seven songs, a sm ae . do, nett 
Six songs, oa 3 do., nett 
Slumber song (Se chiunmetied F. Corder 
Song of the ow M. L. Bladon 
weet evenin come and go, love H. Loge 
Toa a - 6 songs, I; Gledhill 
urn ye even ate . ¥. pe 
Waves, The W. Blake 


When gloaming treads the heels of da 
o. Gledhill 

When twilight dews, No. be of songs do, 

Why ? (Warum ?) .. do. 


SACRED AND GLEES (6vo).’ 


Christmas Song (for 2 voices) 44. Z. Bladon 

nett 

Christmas Song (for 4 voices) .. do., nett 
Come, thou holy Paraclete, Hymn 

C. COR nett 


Easter Hymn (for 2 voices) 4. ich , nett 
Our Father (for four voices) Z. Conti, nett 
St. Patrick’s appendix Se hymns) 


oan ome 
oe Sanne Gnaie e's voices) do., nett 
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Softly fell the shades of evening (carol) 
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CENTRAL LONDON DEPOT 
Aholesale Anency fior rovincial {blications. 





London, June 2, 1884. 
Messrs. W. J. WILLCOCKS & CO. have pleasure in issuing their Second List, which now includes the publications of all provincial publishers of 
note, and they desire to draw attention to the following facts :— 
1. That the plan proposed in the subjoined notice, issued by them last year, is now practically realised. 


2. That there is now in London, for the first time, a complete stock of British publications. 
3. That they are now in a position to supply by return of post anything and everything that is in print, whether published in or out of London. 


4. That to avoid any delay, all orders should be sent direct to 63, Berners Street, W. 
June 1, 1883. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. W. J. WIILLCOCKS & CO. have the honour to announce that they have established, at the above address, in conjunction 
with their own publishing business, a CENTRAL LONDON DEPOT for the better circulation of the publications of provincial music publishers. 

Messrs. W. & Co. are well aware from long experience that hitherto the sale of publications issued out of London has been very considerably interfered 
with, owing to the fact that such publications have not been readily obtainable, and trust that in their endeavour to meet a long-felt want, they may receive 
the combined and hearty support of provincial publishers, the music trade, and the musical public generally. 


THE PROVINCIAL MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ LIST, 


INCLUDING WORKS ‘ISSUED BY 





Messrs. BRUTON, Bristol. | Messrs. POHLMANN & SON, Dublin. Messrs. HIME & ADDISON, Manchester. 
». BANKS, York. »  POHLMANN & SON, Halifax. » MOZART ALLAN, Glasgow. 
» CHESTER, Brighton. | » RODGERS, Sheffield. », PATERSON SONS & CO., Glasgow. 
»  DUNKLEY, Clapham. » STYLES, Brighton. » TURNER & CO., Bristol. 
» LOGAN & CO., Inverness. | WILLIAMS, Blackburn. » WOOD & MARSHALL, Huddersfield. 
LYON & HALL, Brighton. . AMES KERR, Glasgow. +s . H. MARSHALL, Leicester. 
» SWAN, Glasgow. | ‘. OHN GALBRAITH, Glasgow. es . GEORGE & CO. 





THE CENTRAL LONDON DEPOT. 63, BERNERS ST., W. 
W. J. WILLCOCKS AND COMPANY'S 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW MUSIC, 


INCLUDING FRENCH AND GERMAN PUBLICATIONS OF STANDARD AND MODERN WGRKS. 








PWianoforte Compositions. 








c¢eosooo 


BENDEL, Fr. s.d. | Gregh, Louis—continued. s.@. | MEYER, LOUIS. $. a. 
Le Bacehanal, Etude Galop .. 40 | E égie Pastorale ¥ - j : pee ae Chant du Matin 30 
Chan: du Soir, Op. 125 3 0 | Les Farfadets—Scherzo-Galop 40 Souvenir d’Ischl 30 
idylle. Op. 125 oe os . 3 0 pwede 1 eR uisse : ; jy heen 3 = 

BRULL, IGNAZ. — “ Fleurs—ze Mazurka brillante ‘ 2 Die Gazelle : ° 
Cjrst Conderto, Op. 10 ee “ oe + 12:0 ‘ 4 te vn ea 
Fes. yal March, from Der Landfrede 2 0 ee 4 9 | MOSZKOWSKI. 
pene. Op. 34, co ae . : 4 Les Phalé: ce Se i 40 Concerto .. ee ee ee os - 60 

aroiuic, Op. 34, No. La Mandoline—Dialogue Musical 4 0 
Coprienie, © 34, No. Ri a 3 : Au Petit Trot— Caprice Imitait + 0 | NICODE, J. L. 
catia The ergerette—Pastorale Florian 4 
Geante Valse Romantique.. os 4 oe a = ee Stud 5 ‘i 

DVORAK, A. os Soars tos: Saber eeaeeitigne 4 Q : 5 ian 3 
Dumka (Elegy). O . a 3.0 a tana—Souvenir ux .- 409 S 
Them. and Variations Sop f Say th ae, $ 0° Hy mm Reet ss ihe Chenee : 2 ser anaes M ne 
aan, * ; wee patian Dances, P * _ 3.0 Matinée de Mai—Caprice de Genre 40 Drei Klavierstiicke. Book I. aa 40 

No. 2, iaF 4 . 30 Coquetterie—Air de Ballet oe ; - 40 Be, = it oe ° 
Mazurkas. Op. 56. Books .. 40 . . § o 
Do ad Book ae 4 0 HENSELT, ADOLPH. ' 
March of the little Tin Soldiers 3 0 Romance Russe de Kosloff  .. ‘ wi oo so RAFF, JOACHIM. ‘ 

, Two Romances Russes. Op. oe e ° No. 1. Sicilienne. 1 ° 
FORSTER, ALBAN. oti ‘ i femem, Op ies +; 
Am y m8 Op, 66, No.1 as 40 HEINKE, 0. 3. Tarantelle. Op. 164 4 

Aus der Bluthenzeit. Op. 66, No. 2 40 Soi Me Be éa de Ww 

AtachicdSiandehen. Op. $6, Ne. $0 panes + ° | SCHWARENKA. 

Lifelle, Op. 66, No. 4 ‘ 40 Capriccio. oe ee 

Lic besbotschaft . 66, No. § 40 HITZ, FRANZ Mements Mollcatee Op. 47 ; ° 

Ballscherre, Op. 66, No. 6 eer os eae on Se eetely “ . + 40 Album Polonaise. Op. 33 -- 60 
as os - 40 

GERVILLE. Teramtelle ss. ss + ° | SCHONBURG, H. 

Fairy Chimes . ° . 3 0 HOF Le Pgh Soret, O86 i 30 
5 irst Vio eilchen) . ° 

GODARD, BENJAMIN. ppc onda ss Rlnderrten Sere CEny pcm for Small Hands)" ! 
Danse des Bohémiens (La Tasse) 1. 4 0 Nota... i = q 30 No. 1. Messenger of S ee 2 6 
Fraqnente Postiqs Het) i , ney oe 2, Wild Briar (Dornroschen) 2 6 

eo ¢3| seman ses i ; af 
2 ¢ Musset ° sop 
3 Vier Huge. a Po Op. 6 . + + 40 Capriccio. i ween 3° 

GREGH, LOUIS. page ory a a ‘SCHWEIZER, OTTO. 

jusoee Ce ioe ‘Son 1 iv ee ory te ing » Nos. 1 & 2.. és os 40 Suite, Op. 23. Complete .. 6 
» on venir enri . 40 o. f. Preludio - 

agurha brillante de Concert. . mab 40 | JACKSON, A. H. $. : 

—— Potion Ne 4 ‘ i yo ang aR a Pe a 3 ey oF 3 ad 4 
°) —-Caprice 4 votte : ° 4 Tempo votta 

f Gres 4o' Marche Caprice es z ° Valeette 3 
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ANDANTE. (dm80.) 





GEMS FROM THE MASTERS. 


TEMA. © 


- (from Beethoven's Sonata Op: 26.) 
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(J.C. 12.) 





There are two forms of the Minor Scale, Meladic and Harmonic, 


MINOR SCALES. 


MUSIC MADE EASY FOR CHILDREN. 






Starting Srom any one sound, the 


Melodic would be formed of the it, 8t4 4th 6th gth 10th 12th and 18th sounds ascending the scale, and the 
pith gth gth 6th 4th grd and ist descending. The Harmonic is formed of the \%, 814 4th ¢th gth oth 19th ang 
18th sounds ascending and descending. Both forms of the Minor Scale are in common use. 


MELODIC MINOR SCALE. 
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There are twelve different sounds contained tn the tnterval of an octave, on each one of these sounds 
a Major or Minor Scale may be. commenced, There are therefore twelve Major Scales and twelve Minor 


Scales, 


These will be shewn in our next Lesson. 
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TEMA. 


(from Beethoven's Sonata Op: 26) 
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ANDANTE, (é== 80.) 
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(5.C. 11.) 

















































































































































































































































































































































































2 DHCORAHEORS. 





= \ 


“"'PHE “ LINCRUSTA. * 


GENERAL DECORATING CO, LIMITED. 
hid 184 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. — 


NE 80 RNS EERSTE 
agtee 
a 





Tor sstati Merit, Durability, and Cleantiness this material Possesses Undoubted Advantages over ali others. 
INTENDING USERS ARE RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED TO APPLY FOR DESIGNS AND PRICES. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 








“LINCRUSTA” CREPE for Hand Painting, 


IN PLAIN AND DECORATED MATERIALS. PATTERNS POST FREE. 
PALTLAETERGES MOUnTrewD EN BESE SBEVUE. 


“LINCRUSTA ” GRATE SCREENS, 


HAND PAINTED OR IN RICHLY DECORATED RELIEF DESIGNS. 








| (HE REGISTERED “ LINCRUSTA” MANTEL BOARDS. 


184 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| POHLMANN & SON'S 


PRIZE MEDAL UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL 


| GRAND __PIANOFORTES, 


t MANUFACTURED WITH THE NEW PATENT IRON DOUBLE FRAMES, 





























i 
i. Cast in ONE Piece. Corrugated Castings. Suspended Sound-board, 7} octaves, &c. Unequalled for Purity of Tone and Durability. 
} 
; 
ry 8 9 SIMS REEVES writes : 
a sili _ PoH LMA N N’S S : ong eee ie Upper Hewes, 
@ nema eR we | une 26th, 188 
aa) “Gentlemen,—I have ae leasu ‘ 
*Sydgaham, Loan SE PATENT ooaeeeetrea cent teen 
re thetic « quality for accompaniments is really — 
f Nee ag I have this day had an charming, and it isa pleasure to play the 
of Pohl ay edt ony oo oe ARE AR AGON music of such composess inthe and 
hove mech pleasure in bearing witness to Schumann upon ious "REEVES." 
ir excellence. rung Upright 
Grand is a very superior instrument, of RONOUNCED »s J] ANOS ' * Messrs. Pohimann and Son.” 
4 most agreeable touch and tone, and of 
' apparently unlimited power, and would ROFESSION “ London, Nov. 1st, 1883. 
naturally attract the attention of the Gentlemen,—M puri pupils and I are de- 
\ practical musician by its ‘all round’ PRESS PND lighted with the Poh n Piano. It is the 
Qualities, if I may so express myself. As best value I have ever met with con 


sidering 
py BloIC tne. ome the price, 1 shall strongly 


eee Pa corti 3 Eeyrort.” 


an instrument to accompany voices it is 
ital. 
fi “W. J. WESTBROOK. TO BE THE 


“ Messrs. Pohimann + — P E R F E C T I O N O F A R T. 








lONDON: 


|| POHLMANN AND SON, 64, BERNERS STREET, W. 


HALIFAX. HAMBURGH. Price List and Designs Post Free. 
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